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G@ A meeting of the bee-keepers of 
Des Moines Co., Iowa, will be held on 
the second Tuesday in January, at 10 
a. m., for the purpose of organizing a 
county bee-kepers’ association, at Mid- 
dieton, Iowa, in R. C. Crawford’s 
Hall. JoHN NAU, FRANK MELCHER, 
A. M. BALpwin, W. R. GLANDON, 
Committee. 

@@ The semi-annual meeting of the 
Keystone Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
will be held at Scranton, Pa., on the 
second Tuesday of December (11th). 
Our present membership is 36. 

GEO. C. GREEN, Sec. 

Factoryville, Pa., Nov. 23, 1883. 
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CLUBBING LIST FOR 1884. 


We will supply the American Bee Journa) 
one year, and any of the following Books, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both. Al 
postage prepaid. 

Price of both. Club 

The Weekly Bee Journal, 

and Cook’s Manual, 7th edition(in cloth) 3 25.. 3 7 
Cook’s Manual, (in paper covers).... 3 0.. 250 
Bees and Honey (T.G.Newman)cloth?2 75.. 2 Su 
Bees and Honey (paper covers) 29.. 22 
Binder for Weekly Bee Journal 5.. 250 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies .... 3 50.. 3 06 
Apiary Register for 200 colonies .... 4 00.. 3 50 
Dzierzon’s New Bee Book (cloth).... 4 08.. 3 50 
Dzierzon’s New Book (paper covers) 3 50.. 3 00 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping.......... 35.. 326 
Langstroth’s Standard Work . 3% 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture (cloth) 3 25... 3@ 
Alley’s Queen Rearing 32.. 30 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.... 2 35.. 2 2 
Fisher's Grain Tables . 2% 
Moore’s Universal Assistant 4500.. 42% 
Honey as Food & Medicine,100 Copies 6 00.. 5 50 
BAaesOS BOG cccccccccsescescccvcccccess 275.. 280 
King’s Text Book . 2% 


The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 
2% 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill - 235 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ .......+.. 3 00.. 275 
The Apiculturist, (Silas M. Locke)... 3 00.. 2 75 
New Eng. Apiarian, (W.W.Merrill).. 2 75.. 250 
The 7 above-named papers %.. 6 25 


The Menthliy Bee Jeurnal and any of the 
above, $1 less than the figures in the lust column 














& It would be a great convenience 
to us, if those sending us Postal Notes 
or Money Orders, would get the issu- 
ing Post-master to make them pay- 
able at the ** Madison Street Station, 


Chicago, Ill.,” instead of simply 
**Chicago.” If they are drawn on 
Chicago, they go to the general office, 
and we have to make a trip of six 
miles to get them cashed; but if they 
are drawn on the Station as above, 
it is only afew steps from our office. 
When sending us money,if you will 
please remember this, you will much 
oblige the publisher. 


Oe 


Advertisements intended for the Bez 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 
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Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
+ aper_in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
- mechanics, professional and business men, 
is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 
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DADANT’S 


HONEY CROP! 


| celebrated German authority, by H. Dieck and z 


Our crop being very large, we offer THIRTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS of extracted Honey 


FOR SALE 


at REASONABLE PRICES. We have both clover 
and fa}! honey. Samples sent on receipt of stamps 
to pay postage. The honey can be delivered in 
any shape to suit purchasers. 

Send 1c. for our 24-page Pamphlet on Harvest- 
ing, Handling and Marketing extracted honey. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 

HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


EXCELSIOR 
— EXTRACTORS 


In answer to frequent inquiries 


5ABly 


Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basketisin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2frame, The 4 frame basket 


or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for any size of frame. 
Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 





ble sides 
#10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


or 2 American frames, ioxts aye. 
for 2Langstroth “ 10x ° 
For3 ™ - 10218 v0 
For4 wg 10x18 ” 
For 2 frames of any size, + 3x20 - 
For 3 3x20 
Yor4 = ™ i 3x: 20 - 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, LI). 


DADANT'S FOUNDATION 


From JAMES HEDPDON, July 27th, 1883.— Your 
Foundation is certainly the nicest and best handled 
of any Ihave seen on the market. It is the only 
foundation true to sample I have ever received. 











From JAMES HEDDON, Aug. 10th, 1883.—I will 
eontract for 2,000 pounds of foundation for next 
season on the terms of your letter. 





From A. H. NEWMAN, Aug. 24th, 1883.—Book my 
order for 5,000 pounds for spring delivery. 

From C. F. MUTH, Sept. 6th, 1883.—All of your 
shipments of foundation during the season were 
sold on the day of their arrival. 





| Abbott, Ea-editor of the “E 


BOOKS 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL, 


ee On genes or half- dozen lots, we allow a dis- 
count of 25 per cent. and pay postage. Special 
rates, on larger quantities, given upon application. 


Dzierzon’s Rational Bee - Keeping.—A 
Translation of the Masterpiece of that most 


Stutterd, and edited, with notes, vy. Charles N 
British Bee Journal.” 
Dr. Dzierzon is one of the greatest living authori- 
ties on Bee Culture. To him and the Baron of 
Berlepsch we are indebted for much that is 
known of scientific bee culture. Concerning this 
book, Prof. Cook says: “As the work of one of 
the great masters, the Langstroth of Germany, it 
can but find a warm welcome on this side of the 
Atlantic.” Mr. A. 1. Root says of it: “Old father | 
Dzierzon....has probably made greater strides in 
scientific apiculture than any one man...For real | 
scientific value, it would well repay any bee- | 





| keeper whose attention is at all inclined to scien- | 


for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 | 


is in the larger can, with the cone | 


| Newman. 
Honey.” 


tific research, to purchasea copy. Cloth, $2. 


Queen-Rearing, by Henry Alley.—A full | 
and detailed account of TWENTY-THREE years’ 
experience in rearing queen bees. The cheapest, 
easiest and best way to raise queens. Never 
before published. Price, $1.00 
Bee-Keeper’s Guide; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary.—This Manual is elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not poe Fees wt 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. | 
The book isa nny | production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means. can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1. 


Bees and Heney, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.— Fourth Edition. “Bully up with the 
times,” ineluding all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are : “ Bee Pasturage a Necessit ”* Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “ arketing I oney,” 
ete. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 7Sec.3 in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. | 

Honey, as Feod and Medicine, by Thomas | 
G. Newman.— This ~ mphiet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and monet ; the nature, 

uality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Market; H ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
ana Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 5e.; per dozen, 5O¢e. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- | 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc.. by T. G. 

This is a chapter from “ Bees and 
Price 10c. 

Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees.— 
Hints to Beginners, by Thomas G. Newman. This | 
is a chapterfrom “ Beesand Honey.” Price, Se. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how : 26 engravings. ers is a chap- | 
ter from “ Bees and Honey.” Price, 10¢. 


Bees in Winter, with instructions about | 
Chaff-Packing, Celiarsand Bee Houses, by T homas 
G. Newman. This is a chapter from “ Bees and 
Honey.” Price, Se. 

Food Adulteratieon ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the | 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages 5@c. 

Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.— Most | 


| complete book of its kind published. Gives meas- 


| urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 


Dealers, send in your orders for next spring | 


while wax is cheaper, and save trouble and money. | 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


5ABly Hamilton, Hancock co., Ll. 


ELECTROTYPES 





Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at | ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 


25cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50e. THOY AS G. NEWMAN, 
225 West Madison Street Chicago, Il. 


by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and | 


round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States & Canada. Price 35 c. postpaid. 

Fisher’s Grain Tables for Farmers, etc. 
—192 pages, pocket form ; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, “hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more misce/laneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. 40 cents. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over |, 000,000 Indus- 


| dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 


crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 


— work chntains 1,016 


ages, is a veritable 
reasury of Useful 


nowledge, and worth its | 


a oo in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or | 
Price, postage paid, $2.50. 


Farmer. 


| one book. 


| werthvoller Resepte. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No bgok could be 
more useful! to horse owners. It has 3 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats a)| 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. |i 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information hace «©. for either the 
English or German editions. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The author treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its — plain 
and forcible, making all its readers = e that its 
author is master of the subject.—_#1.5 


The Hive I Use— Being a descr ription of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Cultuare, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces * ‘ever. thing pertaining to the cure 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those moreadvanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Beok, by A. |). 
King.—This edition is revised ona brought down tu 
the present time. Cloth, $1.0 


Langstroth on the Hive ed Honey Bee. 
—This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75e. 

Foul Breod ; its origin, developmentand cure. 
By Albert R. Kohnke. Price, 25 


5e. 
Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Hand)- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. L5e. 
_yasttess Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth ; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the yt bees. Price, 10c. 
Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 
Apiary pponetan, for SYSTEMATIC WORK 
in the APIARY. The larger ones can be used 
for a few colonies, give room for an increase of 
numbers, and still keep the record all together ir 
Prices: For 50 colonies, $1.00; for 1x 
colonies, $1.50; for 200 colonies, $2.00. 


Deutsche Buecher, 


Ueber Bienenzict. 
Bienen Kultur, oder erfolgreice 


| Behandlung der Bienen, von Thos. G. 


Newman. Diejes Pamphlet enthalt 
PHelehrungen iiber folgende Gegenftinde 
—Oertlid Feit des Bienenjtandes— 
Honig pflanzen—Erziehung derKinigin 
—Fiittern — Sdhwairmen — Ableger— 
Verfeben—YJ talienifir en—Riifever 
von RKniginnen—Ausziehen—Bienen 


| behandeln und berubigen ; weiter enthalt 


eS ein Kapitel,worin die neuefte Methode 
fiir Die Herridtung des Honigs fiir den 
Handel befdreiben ijt. Preis 40 Cents. 

Honig als Nahrung und 
Medizin—von Thomas G.Newman. 
Diefes enthalt eine flare darjtelliing iiber 
Bienen und Honig des Ulterthums ; die 
Pejdhaffenheit, Qualitét, OQuellen und 


| Rubereitung des Honigs fiir den Handel ; 


Honig als Nahrungsmittel, angebend 


[wie man Honigtuden, Formfiidelden, 


Puddings, Shaumfonfect, Weine,u.f.w 
zubereiten faun; ferner Honig als 
| Medizin mit vielen Rezepten. ES ift fiir 
den Conjumenten beftimmt, und follte 
vieltaujendfaltig iiber das ganze Land 
verbreitet werden. Preis 6 Cents. 


Das Pferd und feine 
Kran fheiten—Von B.Y. Kendall, 
M.D., enthaltend ein alphabetifd 
geordnetes Verzeid)nij; der verjdiedenen 
Pferdefrantheiten, fammt den Arfadhen, 
Symptomen und der vidjtigen Behand- 
lung derfelben ; ferner, eine Sammlung 
Preis 25 Cents. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ee. Sheep and Bee-Keeping. We have received a copy of Mr. G. 
a M. Doolittle’s Club List for 1884, and 
on An exchange gives the following | Circular of bees, queens, etc. Itisa 
ure ' |reasons why bees cannot thrive on! yery hondsome pamphlet, and is a 
dl Published every Wednesday, by sheep pastures, and insists upon bee- | credit to him as well as Mr. Root, the 
by ah ‘oO nNDWY Ny | keepers providing pasturage for bees: | printer. His address is Borodino, N. 
ods j w 4 } Al : s : f 
Be. PH M AS G. NEWMAN : It is easy to perceive why bees can-| Y. On page 5 we notice the following 
P EDITOR AND PROPRIE ; a a M : , 

ot not thrive well on a sheep pasture. | paragraph under the heading of “* Re- 

a Sheep eat everything down br marks ”’: 

poe are for the Fairs. closely, and leave nothing in the ; 

oy Prep —_— shape of a flower upon which bees can Newspapers are now an actual 

RK The article on page 648, by the Rev. | subsist. There is no other reason for necessity, and the man who does not 





O. Clute, is very timely, for the usual 
January meetings of the Executive 
Committees of Fairs will soon be here. 

Public manipulations with bees and 
magnificent honey exhibits will soon 
become the most attractive features 
of State, County, and District Fairs. 


the popular belief that sheep and bees 
will not thrive together. The bees 
will not hurt the sheep in any way, 
but the sheep leave nothing for the 
bees to pasture in; that is the only 
difficulty, and where other feeding 
ground is provided for the bees than 
the sheep pasture, sheep and bees 


take at least one or more papers, is 
soon behind the times, and is also de- 
priving himself of one of the greatest 
blessings of life. In no other calling 
in life is the knowledge gained from 
reading, of more benefit than it is to 
the bee-keeper. The bee-keeper who 
cannot afford to take a bee paper, is 


. would thrive very well together. only penurious to his own injury, of 
ide There are good many reasons for in- Melilot clover and aromatic plants, | many times its cost; therefore, I urge 
G. troducing such. but the chief one,|Such as mints and catnip, are the all into whose hands this circular may 
alt —w . blossoms upon which bees seem to | fall, to take at least one of the bee 
: 5 perhaps, is that those who produc © | find the most continuous supply dur- papers, that you may gain knowledge 
_ honey for the market may be induced | ing the dryest months. Bee- ceepers | Which will help you to work your bees 
7a to present it in the most marketable | should encourage the ee to the peng dg mae The W eekly 
gin shape: for the new methods and new | Such plants, as they can grow harm-| AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is now an 
r— —" “4 eee nett lessly along hedges and fences. It established fact, and is taken by near- 
43 ideas of practical management must! maybe thought that a few plants of | ly all practical bee-keepers. Its weekly 
-_ take the place of the old and unde-/| each kind cannot benefit the bees to | visits are those which no bee-keeper 
nen sirable ones any extent. Certainly not. But a|can afford to dispense with, for the 
halt is ctf lly suggest to all who | féW Plants here and there will pro-| knowledge gained from one number is 
ode We Eenpeceeny a geal 'duce seed, and finally make waste | often worth many times its cost. The 
ben have the management of fairs, that a) places become sources of the most | putting in practice of its teachings 
+s day be set apart during the season for | delightful of sweets. (and that of the other bee papers), is 
con public manipulations and explanations | anne eae aaaterr atime | What helped me to secure $1021.30 net 
nd . : say 2 @@ Last Monday, “ our pastor,” the profit from 60 colonies of bees durin 
} on this subject, and soon these indus- ast } Aap ’ ~. the past poor season, when basswoo 
_ trial days wili become as popular and | Rev. A. Goodfellow, came to our office | was the only tree or plant which yield- 
Aber attractive to the public as are now | for a “call,” and with sparkling eyes, | ed honey. The AMERICAN BEE Jour- 
bie the “‘speed days” of horses, or the | said: ‘‘Good morning, Bro. Newman ; | NAL is published in an attractive form, 
und a... seat, ‘ o ‘I'll give youaconundrum,. Here is| #24 itis hardly necessary for me to 
bel : ‘* trial days ” of reapers and plows. oe eee , put | S2¥, that I consider it at the head of 
- b Bee-keeping should rank one of the | the latest ; it is rather far-fetched, but | jj the bee papers in the world. 
yen . a — ; : . ” y ark P . a 
ben foremost, if not the foremost, feature | good. We rem a payhen a Mr. D. has our thanks for so frankly 
j ~ at these great gatherings. The prem-| more of a — hea a mrs ) giving his opinion of the practical 
“als iums enumerated by Mr. Clute may , conundrums, ou ne we could en- ‘value of the BEE JOURNAL. 
+ Fil seem slightly extravagant, to persons|joy ‘‘a good thing” at any time. | wee 
ut . ete dain is on 4 ay | ** Well.” he said, ‘“‘ why is a bee - hive : 
ollte who have neve! seen bees and honey : on dently fc t& Mr. George Grimm, of Jeffer- 
art figure to any considerable extent in| like a diseased potato?” Of course son, Wis., has gone to Europe, and 
“a agricultural and mechanical exhibi-| we gave it up. He replied, “a bee- Gill be claeent dovbedl satan He is 
e . . s s 499 T « . Ss « ». . 
| tions and fairs, but to any reflecting | hive is a bee-holder, is it not?” We Sees yh ‘ 
ine é ens. , “ie a bab wacould the son of the world-renowned Adam 
" individual, who takes into considera- | assented, but intimated that we cou Grimm, who was one of the pionecrs 
pall, tion the magnitude of the bee-keeping | not see the point. He then added, ‘“‘a’ of bee-keeping in America. He has 
, . m | . “ 7+ + Ls bl - 4 a. « 
tid) interest at the present time, and the | beholder is a spectator. aaeay WOES" | oe haat widen fora pleasant voyage 
> ~ . . be be : . b » c AN Je 
a illimitable millions of poundsof honey | plied. He continued, ‘* and ‘a specked paar pao cere 
Hen, now “wasting its sweetness on the | tater’ is one that is diseased, is it not? van ’ 
and: desert air,” from want of the proper| We remarked that it was very far- ea ; 
lung e ¢ indeed. He smiled. howe: @ > The 28th annual ineeting of the 
13. encouragement and development oi fetched, indeed. aaee, ° “| Tilinois State Horticultural Society, 
; the industry, the figures will seem | himself out. and added, “put that in| wil] be held in Maennerchor Hall. 


ILL. 








modest indeed. 


|the Bee JouRNAL. and here itis. | Bloomington, Lil., Tuesday, Dee. 18, 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1883. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Dec. 15.—Piatt County, at Bentioete, Ills. 
-eigg Sec. 


Dec. 19.—Lorain County, at Elyria, ( 
O. J. Terrell, 8ec., N. Ridgeville, 0. 


1884. 
Jan. 8.—De Moines Co., at Middleton, lowa. 


Jan. 8.—C ortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
M. C. Bean, Sec., MeGrawville, N. Y. 


Jan. 9.—Central Iilinois, at Hoopeston, Ill. 
Jas. Poindexter, Sec. 


Jan. 10.—Champlain Valley, = Miamevers, Vt. 
J. E. Crane, Pres. 


Jan. 14, 15, 16.—Ohio State, at Columbus, O. 
C. M. Kingsbury, Sec. 


. W. Lils., & 8. 7 Wis., at Freeport. 
J. Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Lil. 


Jan. 16, 17.— H.R. Coe. and N.W.Pa., at Jefferson,O. 
. H. Coon, Sec., New Lyme, Ohio. 


April 18. Fe. Central, at Winterset, lowa. 
J. E. Pryor, Sec. 


Oct. 11, 12. a yy Mich., at Alma, Mich. 
F. A. Palmer, Sec., McBride, Mich. 


@@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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ANSWERS BY 
James Heddon, esis Mich. 


Cellar Wintering. 


Will Mr. Heddon please answer the 
following : 

1. Willa pipe 6x4 inches be large 
enough to ventilate a cellar contain- 
ing 50 colonies ? 

2. Would the above pipe be suffi- 
cient unjoined to the stove-pipe, but 
25 feet high ? 

3. Do bees always hum more or less 
when they are wintered in the cellar ? 

C. 


. DAYTON. 
Bradford, Iowa, Nov. 


28, 1883. 

ANSWERS.—I have never been 
able to satisfactorily demonstrate that 
ventilation pipes in cellars and double 
houses did any good in wintering bees. 
Perhaps they do; though I have seen 
eellarsfull nearly all die with venti- 
lation pipes attached,and all alive to a 
colony with no ventilation pipes, and 
every thing in wet, moldy condition. 

1. 6x4 inches would be large enough 
for the interior of a pipe, either at- 
tached to a stove- pipe, or I should 
think if standing 25 feet high, though 
I have never tried that. 

2. Answeredabove. I would let the 
bottom of the pipe extend down to 
within 6 inches of the bottom of the 
cellar. 

8. I have known bees to winter well 
where a good deal of humming was 
kept up through theirconfinement. I 
have known bees to keep almost per- 
fectly still during the same time, and 
they always winter well. I have 
found that changing the degree of 
temperature will change the tendency 
to roar or hum, but it will not prevent 


Jan. 15, 16.—N 














or cure diarrhea. Another thing. I 
found that in some winters 10° lower 
temperature kept the bees stiller 
than the still temperature of the pre- 
ceding winter, when the number of 
colonies and hive ventilation was the 
same. This is one more of the un- 
accountables. 


Frames Standing on the ends in Winter. 


Will Mr. Heddon please answer the 
following question? Have you ever 
wintered bees on the Langstroth frame 
standing on the end in a case, packed | ¢ 
with chaff? Ifso, what were the re- 
sults ? G. NORTON. 

Macomb, IIl., Nov. 28, 1883. 

ANSWER.—I have tipped Langs- 
troth hives up at various angles, from 
aslight pitch to nearly standing on 
end, but I have never seen any better 
results by so doing. You need not be 
afraid of any derangement by chang- 
ing the position of the combs. We 
used to winter box hives upside down 
with good results, and I have had the 
queen breed in a comb lying horizon- 
tal. If I considered it advantageous 
to make any change at all, my idea 
would be to give the hivea pitch a 
little more than 45 degrees, and do so 
just as soon as the surplus receptacles 
are removed in the fall. This will 
give the colony a chance to arrange 
their stores to their notion, according 
to the new position of the hive. In 
the Kansas Bee-Keeper for March 
1883, I gave my ideas of wintering in 
shallow vs. tall hives. 


«> Much complaint was made last 
season of the delay in getting “ sup- 
plies,’ which were ordered of the dif- 
ferent ‘‘ dealers”? in the rush of the 
season. Now, to avoid a repitition, 
let all order early, and then if a delay 
does occur, it will not make as much 
difference to them as if the orders 
were sent in just as the goods were 
wanted for use. 





@@ For $2.75 we will supply the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL one year, and 
Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping, in 
paper covers; or in cloth for $3.00. 
This is a rare chance to get the latest 
book of that celebrated German bee- 
master fora trifle. The price of the 
book alone is $2.00. 

G@& Owing to the death of our Sec- 
retary, Mr. T. Brookins, please an- 
nounce in the BEE JOURNAL that the 
annual meeting of the Champlain Val- 
ley Bee-Keepers’ Association, will 
meet in the parlors of the Addison 
House, Middleburg, Vt., the second 
Thursday in aes x 1884. 

CRANE, Pres. 











Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Dec. 10, 1883. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY—tThe market is slow; arrivals exceed 
the demand which, however, has improved some. 
There is a better demand for comb honey, and 
supplies are short, which, no doubt, is temporary, 
as usual. Last year at about this time, comb honey 
was at its highest, when our sanguine friends very 
—— heid on, ex mpecins more. However, large 

ny commence: arrive, and prices kept 

ng down steadily. Bee-keepers in general bent 
their energies on the production of extracted 
honey last season, more than ever before. Wehad 
a large crop, and extracted has been dull so far, 
not only because of the large supply, but because 
manufacturers complain of duliness in their busi- 
ness. Consequently, we have reason to believe 
that the oresent slow market is temporary. 

The present state of the honey market gives our 
bee-keeping friends another chance for a disap- 
pointment, to-wit: That of over-production of 
comb honey another season. This is merely an 
idea of my Own, and our friends may take it for 
what itis worth. 

Extracted honey brings 7@9c. on arrival 
— honey, |6@17c. in sma!l sections. 

BEESW a<— Is of ready sale at — 4 hg) 
CHAS 


Best 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y—White clover and basswood in 1 and 2 
Ib. sections, 17@2ic. Dark and second quality, 
14@15c.; extracted white clover in kegs and bar- 
rels, 9@10c.; dark, 8c. 

BEESWAX-— vrine e zellos. 27@29¢ 

B. THURBER & Co. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The market remains without change 
from that of last week. Dealers and retailers buy 
only enough to supply the demand for present use. 
It is impossible to place lots, or entire shipments, 
owing to the reluctance of dealers to buy in ad- 
vence of immediate wants. Prices obtained for 
white comb in 1 Ib. sections, 18@20c.; 144 and 2 Ib., 
15@18¢, according to beauty’ of same. Extracted 
honey, 8@10c., per Ib., according to color, body and 
flavor. 

BEESW AX— Yellow, 33c.; medium, 28@30c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HONE Y—Receipts of comb honey has been more 
liberal for the past week, but the demand stil! 
keeps everything thatis of fair quality well cleaned 
up. Choice 1 and 2 Ib. sections are taken on ar- 
rival at 18c.; larger sections and dark honey 16@ 
17c. Sales of extracted for the past week, about 
4,000 Ibs., mostly at 8 cts. The feeling for extracted 
is a little better, and I look for a firmer market. 

JEROME TWICHELL, 536 Delaware Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—There has been some attempts at ne- 
gotiation in comb honey on Eastern account this 

week. The market for extracted is dull, and it is 
doubtful if more than 75{c. could be realized for 
choice water white in a wholesale way. White to 
extra white comb, 16@18c.; dark to good, 12@14c.; 
extracted, choice to extra white, 744@8c.; dark and 
candied, 64@7c. 

BEES W AX— Wholesale, 274@3( 

STEARNS & SMITH. re Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONE Y—Choice comb in light supply, fair de- 
mand and firm at 15@17c. per |b.; dark, broken and 
poorly handled, dull at less. Strained and extrac- 
ted steady at 64@7\éc.; choice in fancy pkgs. more. 

BEES W AX—Saluable at 28c. for prime. 

W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Street, 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y— Honey continues in excellent demand, 
as reported last; every lot of choice white comb 
is taken up as fast as it comes at 18c. in quantity 
for 1 Ib. sections, and an occasional sale at 19; in 
avery few instances only, 20c. has been reached. 
Broken lots and second quality is very slow sale. 
For ouraced there is no demand. 

BEESW AX—Is onguty inquired for at 28@30c., 
but none to supply the demand. 

. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON. 

HONE Y—Our market is very quieton honey. We 
quote 16@18c. for best 2 Ib. sections—18@20c. for 
best white 1}b., and 10c. for —— 

BEESWAX- We have none toq 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


> ——e e a 


@@ Constitutions and Redan for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra 
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certainty, 
cheapest,” and this will lead to cellar 
wintering ; and here, again, comes in 


soon to be understood, and itis further 
my belief that when it is, the next im- 


ortant question will be, ** now that I 
cnow how to winter my bees with 
how can I do this the 


For the American Bee Journal. | the advantage of the “readily mov- 


Readily Movable Hives. 


JAMES HEDDON. 


Much of value has been said about 
movable combs, and while nearly all 
know of their worth, few give due 
importance to readily movable hives. 

First let me tell you something 
about how my hive is made, and then 
you can better form an idea of what 
[ mean by ‘readily movable hive.” 
The inside measure is 10 inches deep 
by 1144 wide by 18% long, and takes 
8 standard Langstroth frames. The 
depth, 10 inches, we always make 
104% to allow for shrinkage, which 
will take place in after years, even if 
we use the most thoroughly seasoned 
lumber. The sidesof the hive are %, 
the ends %, the bottom 5, the cover 
5¢. From these dimensions we do not 
vary, and any hive that does vary 
from them, I believe to be just that | 
much ** off.” 

I fancy I have more good reasons 
than I care to take space here to 
enumerate for using these thicknesses 
of lumber. Our bottom boards are 
nailed permanently to the hive, and | 
this fact, and the thicknesses of the | 
lumber thus given, makes our hive 
easily movable. 

The foregoing describes the brood- 
chamber, and the surplus department 
consists of two to four cases, the sides 
of which being 34 of an inch thick, 
the partitions % inch, and each case | 
weighs only about 4 lbs. These and 
the honey-board make the hive com- | 
plete. The cases, when on, being | 
covered by the brood-chamber cover, | 





and each having a capacity for about |the shallow chamber, 


25 pounds of honey, they are used | 
upon the tiering-up plan, and not) 
more than three are usually used on 
a hive at one time. Weuse no outer 
case, because none is needed, and in 
three or four ways such a covering is 
much worse than useless. The reader 
will observe that my hive, whether 
with or without the surplus depart- 
ment, is very light, and easily handled 
compared with others. 

Now, when one comes to manage 
large apiaries, pushing business upon 
that scale which necessitates dispatch, 
he will find a hive possessing this 
easily movable principle of more value 
than one possessing all the advan- 
tages derived from cumbersome hives. 
Our methods of securing increase, de- 
posing laying workers, preventing in- 
crease or after swarms, and many 
other manipulations which we find we 
ean accomplish much quicker and 
better with our peculiar methods than 
by any other we know of, demand the 
use of alight, easily movable hive. 
Such are not only almost a necessity 
with the less muscular, but very 
pleasing to all who carry on business 
in a practical and profitable manner. 

Itismy opinion that this problem 
of wintering, or cause of dysentery, is 


About one-third of the 


j able hive.” 
| time I have spent speculating and ex- 
| perimenting in the fine of - 
1as been spent in hives and fixtures 
pertaining to them. once supposing 
|that, hidden in mysterious depths, 
yas an almost automatichive. I long 
|since found out how mistaken was 
|that supposition, yet the thoughts 
and experiments were not in vain, for 
[ now enjoy a hive much nearer to it 
than the one used in the past time re- 
| ferred to. 
| Tam aware that no one hive em- 
| braces, or can embrace all, or nearly 
| all, the valuable features pertaining to 
|hives that oftentimes combine one 
|such feature. Such combination posi- 
|tively necessitates the omission of 
|two or three others equally valuable, 
| forcing us to make that more difficult 











| sidered. 
| state what I 





selection of the hive combining most 
worth, in principles, all things con- 
Before closing, I wish to 
believe to be leading 
principles, which I have faith that the 
future wisdom and practice of bee- 
keepers yet to be, will bear me out in. 

1. All hives should be easily and 
readily movable. 

2. The stories should move off and 
on to each other without the necessity 
of the least upward or downward mo- 
tion : that is, no telescoping principle. 

3. There should be no dead air 
— or double covering over the sur- 
plus room. 

4. The sections should never rest on 
each other or the brood frames. 

With your permission, I will quote 
from that portion of the specifications 
of the Langstroth patent, relative to 
or air space 
above the frames or bars. 

‘*The apertures or bee passages in 
the honey board may be made with- 
out being liable to be closed by the 
bees, as they so frequently are in 
hives which have not this shallow air 
space. It will be seen that the bees 
can pass into this shallow chamber 
from between all the ranges of comb, 
and from the front and rear walls, d, 
of the hive, and the sides (c, c, figs. 1, 
2 and 3), of the frames without even 
passing through the combs at all, and 
that they can pass from the shallow 
chamber into any of the honey re- 
ceptacles, without, as in other hives, 
losing much time in the height of the 
honey harvest by crowding through 
populous combs or contracted pas- 


sages. 
“This shallow chamber, while it 
greatly facilitates the storage of 


honey in large receptacles, is specially 
adapted to securing itin small ones, 
which usually meet with the readiest 
sale. 

‘1. The building of comb requires the 
bees to maintain a Ifigh temperature, 
and they work to the best advantage 
when they can economize their ani- 
mal heat, but this they cannot do in 
small receptacles, which communi- 


cate with the hive through such aper- 
tures as are usually made in its top; 
such apertures not admitting freel 
the heat and odor from the main col- 
ony, and the bees ina small recepta- 
cle being too few to keep up the re- 
quisite temperature. ‘he shallow 
chamber, however, like the part of a 
room nearest the ceiling, is in the 
storing season always full of the 
warmest air of the hive—thus aidin 
to keep the small receptacles fnll o 
the same. 

“If large openings or bee passages 
are made in hives having no shallow 
chamber, for the purpose of giving 
a freer admission into small recepta- 
cles, of the heat and odor of the hive, 
the bees often connect the combs of 
the surplus receptacles with those of 
the main hive, making it difficult to 
remove the surplus honey in a proper 
condition, and the queen being thus 
able to travel over the combs into the 
receptacles is much more liable to 
enter them for breeding, than she is 
where the a of the shallow 
air space would require her to leave 
the combs. 

‘*9. Bees always desire to work in 
large numbers, so that they can easily 
intercommunicate with each other, 
and the common arrangement for in- 
ducing them to work in small recepta- 
cles, is opposed to this instinct, 
whereas the shallow chamber affords 
a place of repose for multitudes of 
bees engaged in secreting the wax to 
be used in the surplus receptacles, 
and asa succession of bees are thus 
constantly ascending and descending, 
they work in small receptacles with 
scarcely more isolation, and with al- 
most as much rapidity as though they 
were merely filling the upper part of 
their main hive.” 

“This shallow chamber answers 
other highly important purposes: (a) 
It prevents the bees from cementing 
the cover or honey board to the tops 
of the frames or bars, thus enabling 
it to be more easily removed when 
access is wanted to the combs. (6) It 
enables the cover to be put over the 
frames or bars with much less danger 
of crushing bees than if it rested di- 
rectly on their tops. (c) It permits 
the bees, when the cover is on, to pass 
from comb to comb above the tops of 
the frames or bars. (d) It aids to 
keep a feederin cool weather filled 
with the warmest air of the hive. (e) 
It gives a dead air space between the 
combs and the cover, thus more effec- 
tually guarding the bees against ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. (f) It en- 
ables us to give the bees better pro- 
tection against dampness in their 
hives, as by leaving the apertures in 
the cover open, in cold weather, there 
is a much freer escape of moisture 
than when the cover rests flat upon 
the frames or bars.” 

Dowagiac, Mich., Nov. 27, 1883. 


——_—___ + - =m oe <- - 


@ The 5th annual Convention of 
the Northeastern Ohio and North- 
western Pennsylvania Bee - Keepers’ 
Association, will be held at Jefferson, 
Ohio, Jan. 16 and 17, 1884. All are 
cordially invited. 

C. H. Coon, Sec. 








New Lyme, O., Nov. 26, 1883. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Prevention of Swarming. 


L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Believing that it is right to hive 
swarms which cannot be kept from 
issuing on Sunday, let me make some 
suggestions to those who, like myself, 
wish on this day to have as little as 
possible to do with bees. 

1. By giving the material for start- 
ing queen-cells on Saturday, there | 
will be no occasion to care for them 
ontSunday. 

» 2. Use some proper device for con- 
fining the queens on Sunday, or any 
other day when you do not wish them 
to'lead out swarms. Thisis a point 
to:which I have given much attention. 
On page 174 of the third ediiion (1859) 





Further experience showing that it | the mating of our queens with our 


was often quite difficult to maintain | best drones? If we are not liable to 
the 5-32 of an inch by depressions cut | be troubled by drones outside of our 
in the entrance-regulating blocks, I| own apiaries, how easily we can shut 
fastened a few 5-32 strips with clinch- | in those that we do not desire to breed 
ing nails between two pieces, each| from! or, if troubled by drones from 
144% inch long (the length of the usual | bees in the woods, or from colonies too 





of my work, I say,— 

“* As the queen cannot get through | 
an opening 5-32 0f ap inch high, which 
will just pass a loaded worker, * if the 
entrance to the hive be contracted to 
this dimension, she will not be able} 
to leave with aswarm. This method 
of; preventing - swarming requires 
great accuracy of measurement, for a| 
very trifling deviation from the di-| 
mensions given will either shut out | 
the loaded worker, or let out the} 
—-. These (adjusted) 

1 


blocks, if | 

rmly fastened, will exclude mice | 
from the hive in winter. When used | 
to prevent all swarming, it will be} 
necessary to adjust them a little after | 
sunrise and before sunset, to allow | 
the bees to carry out any drones that 
have died.” 

In my second edition (1858), page | 
202, referring to this device, I say : 

** By this arrangement, all swarm- | 
ing on Sunday, or any other day when | 
the apiarian does not desire it, may be | 
prevented.” 

Also, page 203,— 

‘**It also may be found, on further 
experiment, that the entrances to all 
the spare honey-receptacles may be so 
adjusted that the queens will never be | 
able to enter them for the purpose of | 
depositing eggs.” 

Also, page 202,— 

ee | 
made of blocks thus arranged, to get 
rid of the drones. In that part of the 
day when they are in full fiight, ad- 
just the blocks so that they cannot 
enter. Toward dark, or early next 
morning, they will be found spralwed 
out upon the alighting-board, or hang- | 
ing in clusters under the portico, and 
may be given to chickens, which can 
easily be taught to devour them. In 
afew days nearly all the drones in 
the apiary may be thus destroyed.” 


* Huber does not give the size necessary for con- 
fining a queen, but he spoke of a GLASS TUBE ad- 
justed 80 as to pass out a worker, and not a queen. | 

‘he smallest queen I ever saw could not get 
through my blocks. Although the workers are at 
first slightly annoyed by them, they soon become 
accostomed to them, as they do not confuse them 
by presenting the entrance in a new place. The 
ventilation not depending on this contracted en- 
trance, abundance of air can be given to the bees 
when the blocks are acrenes 80 as to confine the 
queen. Iil-health for the last two summers has 

revented me from giving this method of prevent- 
ng swarming sucha full trial that I can endorse 
it. except for temporary purposes ° ° 
A THEORY which may seem so plausible as almost 
to amoeuntto positive demonstration, may be en- 
cumbered by some unforeseen difficulty, which 
speedily convinces even the most sanguine that it | 
has no practical value. 


| 
| 


2 | honey receptacles. 
very important use may be) prevent the bees from building small The followin 


entrance), the lower strip having two 
bevels to facilitate the exit and en- 
trance of the bees. A central hole, 
governed by a cork, allowed dead 
drones to be easily dragged out, ora 


| young queen to fly for mating. Still 


the bees would worry from having to 
crawl too far under such narrow di- 
mensions. At last the 5-32 was cut in 
a thin metal strip, and such a device 
enabled me both to prevent my costly 
imported queens from eloping, or run- 
ning the risk of being destroyed by 
stray queens. 

On a recent visit to the large apiar- 
ies of my friend, Mr. D. A. Jones, of 
Beeton, Ontario, I saw all the points, 
on which I had labored so long, car- 
ried out ina much more satisfactory 
manner by means or his perforated 
zinc plates. His bee-guards, made of 
these plates, allow the workers to pass 


‘in the freest possible manner, while | tant processes. 


the ventilation of the hiveis not in 
the least interfered with. The only 
improvement in them which I can 
suggest would be to punch out a cen- 
tral hole, governed as in my device, by 
asmall cork. These can be adjusted 
in a few moments, and Sunday swarm- 


ing, or swarming on any day not con- | 


venient, be prevented without at all 
worrying the bees. By them, all bad 
or superfluous drones may be quietly 
destroyed, by shaking off the bees 


from their combs, in front of their 
hive, the queen, of course, being 
properly rescued. Some may find 


this the easiest way, more especially 
with black bees, for finding a queen, 


|}or of making it absolutely sure that 
| there is none ina colony to which we 


wish to introduce a valuable queen. 
Mr. Jones uses sheets of this perfor- 


ated zine to confine the queen to the | 
lower story of the hive, or to any de-| 


sired part of the brood-chamber, so 
that she cannot enter the surplus 
These sheets also 


combs between the upper and lower 
sets of frames—a thing which has 
often caused so much trouble in hives 
where more than one story is used. 


Isee no reason why sections for 


;comb honey may not be set to the 


best advantage directly on these 
sheets. Before giving up my apiary, 


I found that small boxes were much 


more readily filled by Italian bees,when | 
put directly on top of the frames ; and | 
that, however admirably the shallow | 
| chamber answered for black bees, the 


Italians plainly wanted nothing to do 
with it. How much time and money 
have been spent in trying to control 


near us, we can confine our young 
/queens, and the drones of selected 
colonies, until it is so late in the after- 
noon that other drones have ceased to 
fly ; then by pouring a little thin sugar 
—- into the proper colonies, we can 
| quickly tempt both queens and drones 
|to take wing with the excited work- 
‘ers. As the power to control the 
|mating of our queens is fully as im- 
|portant as the control of the same 
| point in our domestic animals, I shall 
| never cease to believe that, sooner or 
later, we shall obtain the desired re- 
sult. 
| The care with which queens and 
|drones can be confined by the Jones 
| bee-guards, without at all lessening 
the ventilation of the hive, and with 
the minimum of interference with any 
|of the labors of the colony, promises 
| to open a wide field for many impor- 
It may now be pos- 
| sible, in the hands of careful breeders, 
|not only to keep different races of 
| bees pure in the same apiary, but to 
|build up permanently any desired 
| cross between the different races. 
| Few bee-keepers, who keep up with 
the modern improvements, are ignor- 
ant of the great services of Mr. Jones, 
| in searching the world, at great ex- 
| pense, to procure the best bees. By 

iis great enterprise he has done more 
| than any one living, to make Ameri- 
ican bee-keeping known in the Old 
| World. We have been much slower, 
| however, to recognize how much he 
| has done for practical apiculture by 
| his many ingenious devices, and, most 
of all, by the costly experiments and 
|machinery by which he secured for 
| us his perforated metal sheets. 


Oxford, O., Nov., 1883. 





«= The Ohio bee-keepers will hold 
| their annual convention in Columbus, 
|O., Jan. 14,15 and 16, 1884. All in- 
terested in bee-culture are invited. 
g subjects will be dis- 
|cussed; ‘‘ How to winter bees suc- 
|cessfully.”” ‘‘ Are the new races of 
| - “s* , 

| bees a success?” ‘* What can we do 
| to prevent adulteration of honey ?” 
|** How to create a home market for 





|honey.”’ “ How many colonies can be 
| kept in one locality ?” “Can we do 
without separators?” ‘‘ Which are 


best, deep or shallow frames ?”’ ** What 
shall we do with second swarms ?” 
‘* How many brood frames are neces- 
sary inahive?”’ ‘* Whichis the most 
salable section, one-half, one or two 
ne sell ‘Is it advisable for all 
yee-keepers to adopt a standard size 
of frame?” ‘**‘ Whatis the most de- 





| a selected colony were made to fly later 


the mating of our queens! As far as 
practical results are concerned, have 
we advanced at all beyond the Kohle 
process, given so many years ago in| 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, by | 
which young queens and drones from 


sirable width of sections ?” 

The above questions will be dis- 
cussed by eminent men, such as Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth, Dr. Besse, S. D. 
Riegel and others, and in addition to 
the above, Prof. Lizenby, of the Ohio 
University, will deliver a lecture on 
‘** Honey-producing plants :” also Mrs. 


in the day than the other drones ? | 
May we not, by Mr. Jones’ bee-guards, 
make a still closer approximation to 


Jennie Culp will read an essay. 
C. M. Krnespury, Sec. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


“The Pollen Theory ’—Facts. 


A. R. KOHNKE. 





Exactly what we want. Fact No, 1. 
Colonies affected with the bee diar- 


| 
| 
| 


For the American Bee Journal. 
My Experience with Syrian Bees. 


L. A. LOWMASTER. 





I will give my experience with 
Syrian bees, and as do not rear 


rhea have always pollen in their| queens to sell, I have “no axe to 


hives ; fact No. 2, colonies wintered 
largely or exclusively on sugar syru 

- ° 4 S . 
escape the disease ; fact No. 3, void- 
ings of the bees affected with the dis- 
ease have the same color as pollen, 
there being no other substance in the 
hive having the same effect to color. 

Now, for Mr. Deolittle’s experi- 
ments, as stated in No. 48, page 606. 
Mr. D. has tried to force bees by 
starvation to eat polien,in which he 
failed. This proves nothing but his 
failure; it does not prove that the 
bees do not eat pollen, for we know 
they do. Pollen is not, and cannot be 
the primary cause ; certainly not. Pri- 
mary causes are those which compel 
the bees to eat the pollen when they 
ought not to; viz.: out of season. If 
Mr. D. had furnished besides pollen 
and little or no honey, those other 
conditions necessary to produce the 
disease, I dare say he would have 
succeeded. 

Now, I wish Mr. D. and such other 
bee-keepers as are interested in it, 
would experiment as to how to pro- 
duce the disease, at will, whenever 
they wish; than we would arrive at 
facts and try to avoid such conditions. 

Like Mr. D.,I have also tried to 
force bees to eat pollen, just one week 
later than Mr. D.; viz.: Oct. 19, this 
fall. I had some very old combs, full 
of honey, which I did not want to use 
next spcing- I extracted the honey, 
and found two-thirds of the frames 
filled with pollen and covered with 
honey. Quite a quantity of the 
— being soaked through with 
ioney, was thrown out. Having 
some colonies which are rather scant 
in stores, I fed five of them of this 
honey, on the above date, which I 
chose, to avoid robbing, as it was too 
cold for the bees to fly, as also the 
20th and 2Ist. On the 22d the bees 
had a chance to fly, and every colony 
thus fed showed signs of bee diarrhcea. 
At the same time other colonies, part 
of which were fed with sugar syrup 


| ind.”’ When I first heard of the 


Syrian bees. I was anxious to try 


|them, so I sent to Mr. Jones for two! 


|queens, which I received in July, 
| 1881, and as it was too late in the sea- 
son to test them thorougly, I con- 
cluded to keep them until I was satis- 
fied whether they were inferior or 
superior to other races of bees. 

n the fall of 1881, when I prepared 
them for winter, they were stronger 
in numbers than the rest of my bees. 
They stood the winter well, and in 
the spring of 1882, they were more 


inos; so I thought that I would rear 
afew queens for my own use, and I 


queens, and as I did not put on any 


plus honey ; but when I prepared them 
for winter in the fall of 1882, I found 
nearly every colony had twice as much 
honey as they needed to winter on, 
having the brood-chamber full, with 
the exception of two or three combs, 
which was about half-full of brood. 

The winter of 1882-83 was hard on 
| bees in this part of the country, but 
| my Syrians came through in good con- 
| dition ; they wintered better than the 
jrest of my bees, excepting the Cyp- 
|rians, which I had 14 miles from my 
| home apiary. 





| Nearly all of the rest of my bees | 
| (Italians, Albinos and hybrids) were | 


| weak, and in adeplorable condition, 


'so [had to take frames of hatching | 
| brood from the Syrians to build up| 


| weak colonies, and when the combs 
|were full of brood, and the young 
| bees commenced to gnaw through, 

| took them out and exchanged them 
with the weak colonies the second 
time. 
| After taking all the brood out twice, 
it did not seem to affect them at all; 
and by the time white clover was in 


| bloom, they were stronger than the 
| Italians and Albinos, and they com- 
menced to work in the sections two | 


— than the Italians and Al-| 
) 


succeeded in rearing some very fine | 


boxes in 1882, [did not get any sur-| 


| know whereof I speak. I never got 
'as much honey from them during all 
| this time as I did this year from one 
colony of Syrians. I have ‘*‘ weighed 
| them in the balance” and “ they are 
|found wanting,” They had their day, 
j}and must step down and out. I will 
keep one or two colonies of them just 
to look at. 

One writer says that he would like 
to see the man ‘ that can tell the dif- 
ference between the Italians, Syrians 
jand Cyprians.” Now,if there is no 
difference, why is he afraid to try 
them, before he says they are not as 
good as his strain of bees? If he will 
come here, I will show him the dif- 
ference between the Syrians, Italians 
and Cyprians. 

[find no difficulty in telling one 
from the other, and even queens 
fertilized by Cyprian drones, produce 
| bees which are readily known from 
pure Syrians. The general color, 
markings and movement of these 
bees, say nothing of their working 
qualities, are sufficient to enable one 
to distinguish the races readily, but 
there are also other points in which 
they differ. Upon opening a hive of 
Syrian bees, and using smoke, the 
workers crawl about in a manner 
somewhat like black bees, but soon 
become quiet, if carefully handled. 
The workers fly in a darting manner, 
and alight quickly whon near the de- 
sired spot, or, perhaps, it cannot be 
better expressed than to simply say 
| they flit from point to point, while 
ithe Cyprians and Italians exhibit a 
more moderate motiou. 

The Syrian bees present a decidedly 
‘gray color, though the abdoman has 
a ringed appearance. The ground 
color is a grayish-black ; the body, be- 
fore the fuzz'is worn off, being very 
light; the gray-colored fuzz is very 
thick on the thorax, and the latter half 
on each segment of the abdomen, es- 
| pecially those after the yellow bands, 


are thickly set with light-colored 
fuzz, giving them a striking appear- 
jance. The three yellow bands are 
| very prominent and yellow. 

The shield between the wings is 
inot as prominent as with the Cyp- 
| rians, P seen: still visible. The Syrian 
| drones are very fine, large and vigor- 
ous, and have an exceedinly thick 
coat of whitish and blue-tinged “‘fuzz”’ 





and part with powdered sugar, made weeks before the Italians (I did not|over the greater part of the thorax, 
into a dough with clover honey, were |take any brood from the Italians). | especially on the sides, and a very 
not affected. — |The Syrians cast larger swarms, be-| noticeable amount on the abdomen. 
By all means let us have facts. I |sides gathering more surplus honey | In proportion to their bodies, I think 
— drawn conclusions from such as | than the Italians ever did for me. | their wings are somewhat larger than 
Ofc rag — let ee oe | The young colonies filled 8-frame | those of the Italians or Cyprians. 
mp geen lye ton 2 eyed fone ew Langstroth hives, and stored more| The Syrian queens are wonderfully 
long as my conclusions are not proven | - . - + = pda 4 
as Sta “<4 > + use. | honey in the sections than did the old | prolific, laying an incredible number 
to be erronious, I think I am justified | , : - . ad 2 a - 
to consider them correct | colonies of Italians and hybrids, while | of eggs ina season; in fact, 1 would 
To conclude. I will add. that I lost | tae Albinos and hybrids only filled the | not be surprised if a Syrian queen 
a a Rak eal “he thie diconca | Drood-chamber, and only gathered | would lay as many eggs in one season 
2 colonies, last winter, by this disease = : : ra gS eee tn a life ti 
9) whi 43, ‘ }enough honey to winter on this fall. | as blacks or Italians do in a life time. 
(?) which had not a particle of brood, | \, : rms ey | vere gyre Sete , 
but the honev was gone clean. and | When I prepared them for winter|The Syrian queens are very small 
part of the pollen pooh Rate | they all had plenty of honey to carry| when not laying, and some persons 
c . > * a > | 4 ; mu ri . sur 
Youngstown, O “Nov. 31. 1888 them through safely, and more. | think them ordinary looking ; but give 
' pert vat hie I find the Syrians splendid honey-|them plenty of bees and room, and 
a __—_ | gatherers ; they work early and late; | they get very large, and filla frame 
@@® The annual meeting of the} they carry heavy loads of honey, and | of comb with eggs so rapidly that you 
Lorain County Bee-Keepers’ Associa-| there are lots of them. And yet, some | would imagine it impossible for one 
tion will be held in the Court House at | say they are no good. _queen to deposit them so fast. One 
Elyria, Dec. 19, 1883. | ‘The Albino bees are not as good as| Syrian queen can lay eggs enough in 
O. J. TERRELL, Sec. | the Italians. I have had them on|2I days to make from 4 to 6 colonies 
North Ridgeville, O. |\trial for three or four years, and I | of bees, if they were all cared for and 
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hatched. This may seem surprising, 
but try it and be convinced. 

The Syrian bees build less drone 
comb than the blacks or Italians; 
they protect their stores against rob- 
bers with such determination that 


they often catch the robber on the | 


wing, around the hive, and punish 
them before they even get time to 
alight ; in fact, they are robber proof. 

heir bodies are more telescopic, 
which enables them to carry larger 
loads of honey, and to contract their 
bodies at other times to quite small 


a ory 

hey are swift on the wing, flying 
so rapidly that only those heavily 
laden with honey can be secured on 
the bloom. No race of bees will fly 
more rapidly, or further (when nec- 
essary) in search of honey than will 
the Syrians. They have been known 
to fiy 64% miles to obtain pasturage. 
I have seen my Syrians 2% miles from 
my apiary; how much further they 
went [ am unable to say. 


As honey gatherers, they are not 


excelled, and both the Cyprians and | 


Syrians will make a greater effort to 
obtain honey when there is a scarcity 


than the other races, and are valuable | 


for comb honey. My Syrians work on 
the first crop of red clover (large 
heads) when there was a plentiful 
flow of white clover honey; and I 
never saw bees thicker on buckwheat 
than I saw the Syrians on the red 
clover this season. 

Mr. Morris, who lives 14% miles 
from my apiary, one day last summer 
“ame tosee my bees, and he told me 
when he was cutting his red clover 
for hay, his son remarked: ‘* Father, 


look at the bees working on the red | 


clover.”’ Mr. Morris said he got oft 


the machine to see if they were his| 


bees, but they were not; they were a 
different race—his are black bees— 
when I showed him my Syrians, he 
said they were the bees that he saw | 
working on his field of red clover, and | 
he said that was the first time he| 
ever saw bees working on red clover. | 
He is a man that can be relied on. 

The Syrians winter better than the | 
Italians, come out better in the) 
spring, and do not dwindle so badly. | 
Everything considered, I regard the | 
Syrian bees as the most superior race | 
ever imported into this country, and | 
that, when they have been subjected | 
to the same careful selection and | 
breeding as have the Italians, they 
will command more prominence | 
than have the Italians. I would most 
emphatically affirm that the Syrians 
have a larger number of the necessary 
qualities than any other race or strain 
of bees. I will admit that I am using 
strong language, but my experience | 
with this race, regarding queeh-breed- | 
ing, honey-gathering and wintering, | 
fully warrant me in making the state- | 
ment. These, with many other ex-| 
——- and facts connected with | 

he Syrians, fully support me in stat- 
ing that in them we have the founda- 


tion on which to build the Apis-Ameri- | 


cana. 1am not prejudiced against any 
race of bees, and the above is an 
honest description of the Syrians as I 
see them. 

Belle Vernon, O., Nov 


99 


+ ates 


1883. 


| For the American Bee Journal. 


Shall we use Old Combs? 


C. H. DIBBERN. 


It has been claimed from time 


| valuable to the bee-keeper. 
| worked on this line myself for years, 
| but have come to the conclusion that 
|it is valuable 
| contains to be made into foundation. 
'I usually extract all partly - filled 
| combs in the fall, and save them care- 
fully to be used again the following 
|spring. After practicing this for 


| years, I am satisfied it is poor policy. | 


lowever it may have been, before 


| the advent of foundation, I am satis- | 
| fied that, like Mr. Heddon’s plan of | 


transferring, it is all changed now. 


the year before, and as the sections | 


| were nice and new, thought I hada 
|bonanza in getting these filled and 
capped early. Now, what was the re- 
sult? The bees entered the sections 
eagerly, and in less than two weeks a 
good part were capped. By this time 
I was out of empty combs, and was 
| putting on sections filled with founda- 
tion. Now.I was beginning to think 
of taking off some of the sections that 
had been filled with empty combs, 
and what was my disgust and disap- 


/pointment in finding the bees uncap- | 
ping it again, and a good deal of it| 


withthe caps all burst off. 
j}could only leave it, 
menced to take off the sections that 
had been filled with foundation, that 
were as fine as I ever saw. 
taking off some of the sections that 
' were full of empty combs about all 
summer, and most of it went into No. 


Well, I 


|2 honey, while that built on founda-| 


tion, made at the same time, was ex- 
tra nice. 
The explanation is very simple. | 
When honey is coming in liberally, | 
the bees will fill comb that is already | 
built too fast, and cap it over before | 
it is ripe and souring ensues. If the’ 
bees are compelled to build the comb, 
or draw out foundation, the cells are | 
filled so gradually that the honey will | 
keep by the time the cells are built 
out. Every particle of comb should | 
be saved, and carefully melted up and 
made into foundation. It may look | 
like sacriledge to melt up nice white | 
comb, but it will pay. 
Milan, Ill., Noy. 27, 1883. 
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Trenton, Ontario, Convention. 


A meeting of bee-keepers in the 
vicinity of Trenton, Ont., was held at 
Trenton on Oct. 16, 1883. P. C. Demp- 
sey was elected Chairman, and J. H. 
Peck Secretary. Constitution and by- 
laws were adopted, and the following 
were elected officers for the ensuing 
year : 

President, P. C. Dempsey; Vice- | 
Presidents, W. C. Wells, C. W. Post, 


S. Powell, J. G. A. Wallace, H. G. 


Stafford, Edward Caverly, Allen 
| Pringle, John Mitchell, R. A. Brook, 
| A. D. Allen, D. J. Hawley ; James H. 


im- 
|morial that pieces of combs are in-| 
I have | 


only for the wax it| 


During the past summerI used a} 
| good many nice white combs in two-| 
|pound sections, that had been built | 


and soon com-| 


I kept | 





Peck, Secretary-Treasurer; H. 
| Whittier, Janitor. 


F. 


|THE BEST METHOD OF WINTERING 
BEES. 
W.C. Wells winters his bees ina 


cellar under his shop—has a sub-earth 
ventilation by means of 4-inch tile 
pipe—prefers 6-inch tile. When he 
prepares his hive for winter, takes 
empty combs out of the hive and 
crowds the remaining sections up 
close, by means of division-boards. 
Makes a frame the size of the top of 
the hive, and about 2 inches deep. 
tacks on cotton cloth, and fills with 
| sawdust, which *allows the dampness 
to pass off, while it retains the anima} 
| heat in the hive. Packs his colonies 
about the middle of October, and puts 
i them into the cellar about the middle 
of November. Keeps the tempera- 
ture as near 45° Fahr., as possible. 

W.C. Post winters his bees simi- 
llarly to the plan of Mr. Wells, but 
ventilates by means of the cellar 
| windows. 

S. Powell winters his bees in a cel- 
lar with caps removed, and nothing 
but a course piece of bagging placed 
over the top of the hive—ventilates 
his hives by means of a hole in the 
back part of the hive, covered by fine 
wire cloth. 

H. G. Stafford winters his bees sim- 
ilarly to Mr. Wells—has sub-earth 
ventilation for his cellar, in which he 
winters his bees. 

J.G. A. Wallace wintered his bees. 
last winter, in the stone basement of 
a barn, and lost 58 out of 66 colonies ; 
|attributes his loss entirely to sour 
| honey. 

P. C. Dempsey winters his bees in 
bee cellars, specially built and venti- 
lated for that purpose. His experi- 
ence covers a period of thirty years. 
Thinks the principal cause of failure 
|is by not putting bees into good win- 
iter quarters before hard freezing 
weather. 

D. J. Hawley winters bees in a good 
cellar, without any special ventilation 
except from the bottom of the hive. 
Does not think ventilation from the 
top of the hive advisable, as it is es- 
sential to keep up the animal heat in 
the hive. Rarified air caused by ani- 
mal heat will ascend to the top of the 
nive, while all the foul gases will de- 
scend to the bottom of the hive. 
Hence, the necessity of bottom venti- 
lation. Where a very large number 
of colonies are kept in the same cellar, 





| general ventilation is necessary in ad- 


dition to hive ventilation. 

J. H. Peck wintered his bees suc- 
cessfully from the instructions he re- 
ceived from the Hon. Lewis Wall- 
bridge (now Chief Justice ot Mani- 


toba), from whom he cbhtained his 
bees. Had no ventilation, except 
from the bottom of the hive. Thinks 


if bees are put into an ordinary cellar, 
with at least 30 pounds of honey to 
each hive, and caps removed, and 
cushions of sawdust or cotton batting 
placed on top of the hives, and that 
where not more than 10 or 12 colonies 
are placed in the same cellar, that 
cellar ventilation is not absolutely 
necessary, but perhaps advisable. His 


| bees were housed, last year, 150 days, 
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or5 months and 9 days. This is a 
very long period to feed bees, but if 
the temperature can be kept up and 
bees have a good supply of pure 
honey, the loss by this method of 
wintering bees will be comparatively 
small. 


SUN AND SHADE FOR BEES. 


W.C. Wells prefers apple trees as 
shade for his bee hives in very hot 
weather. 

C. W. Post prefers fruit trees and 
grape vines for bee shade. 

J. G. A. Wallace preferred large 
Missouri currant bushes as bee shade. 
He had been very successful in that 
way. 

S. Powell preferred large board caps 
placed on the top of the hive 6 or 8 in. 
larger each way, than the top of the 
hive. This afforded ample protection 
against the rays of the sun, and pre- 
vented the melting of honey in the 
sections. 


INCREASE OF BEES IN THE SPRING. 


W.C. Wells and C. W. Post agreed 
that the best plan to get a large in- 
crease of bees, was to spread the 
brood frames by removing the division 
boards and inserting empty cards of 
combs as fast as the bees are able to 
cover them. Care should be taken 





not to spread the brood too fast, as a} 
cold night might chill the brood and | 
produce foul brood. ¥ 


THE BEST TIME TO TRANSFER BEES. 


J.G. A. Wallace prefers the spring | 
when apple trees are in blossom. 
Messrs. Dempsey, Wells, Post, Haw- 
ley and Powell all concured in the 
view. 

uestion by Mr. J. H. Peck,— 
“Which is the best hive for all pur- 
poses, a one or two-story hive?” All 
agreed that a two-story hive was best 
for all purposes, for the following 
reasons : 

1. All surplus honey, as a rule, was 
stored in the upper story and the 
brood-chamber below. 

2. The honey above is clearer and 
free from brood, and can be extracted 
without injury to the brood, and is 
more accessible, the lower chamber 
being left almost entirely for brood, 
and comb honey is cleaner, as the 
bees do not travel over it in passing 
out of the hive. 


COMB HONEY, WITH OR WITHOUT SEP- 
ARATORS. 


Mr. Wallace was of the opinion that 
he could get more honey without 
ee. 

Mr. Hawley had tried both plans 
during the past season, and obtained 
as much comb honey with separators 
as without. By the use of the sep- 
arators his comb honey was in much 
better condition for shipping in the 
usual size crates than without sep- 
arators; about one-eighth of the 
comb boxes were bulged out with 
honey, and could not be sent out in 
the usual sized shipping crates. 


THE BEST RACE OF BEES. 
Mr. Post thought the Italians were 





the best kindof bees, had destroyed 


his Cyprian and Syrian queens in con- 
sequence of their stinging propensi- 
ties, and kept none but Italians. 

Mr. Dempsey did not like Syrian 
bees, they were such ferocious sting- 
ers. Was better pleased with Italians 
and Cyprians. 

Mr. Fawley preferred a cross be- 
tween the Cyprians and the Italians. 
By this means the excellent working 
qualities of both races were obtained 
coupled with the prolificness of the 
Cyprians. 

Mr. Stafford preferred the Italians 
as a Class of bees. 

Mr. Peck got his bees as pure Cyp- 
rians, but had been informed that 
they were Italians. They were pro- 
lific, and good workers, fighting pro- 
pensities pointed, but by the aid of a 
‘**smoker ” had no trouble to manage 
them. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


Mr. Post makes a cage out of wire 
netting, an inch and a half wide, 4 
inches long, and % of an inch thick, 
in which he placed a queen and about 
one dozen working bees, and inserted 
in the hive between two cards of 
honey and leave them there for about 
48 hours. If the bees are quiet, lib- 
erate the queen, andif not quiet in 
the hive, leave them for 24 hours 
longer before letting into the hive. 

Messrs. Wells and Wallace adopted 
the same plan. 


THE BEST HONEY PLANT. 


All agreed that basswood ‘is the 
best honey plant. 


ARE BEES BENEFICIAL TO FLOWERS ? 


Mr. Stafford stated that his or- 
chard near his bees bore far more 
fruit than any of his neighbors, the 
past season. 

Mr. Dempsey said that portion of 
his orchard near his bees produced a 
fair crop, while the more remote por- 
tions bore no fruit worth speaking of. 
All said that bees were beneficial to 
flowers. 


THE BEST PLACE FOR [MARKETING 
HONEY. 

It was agreed that Toronto and 
Western Ontario afforded the best 
market for honey, as the people of 
the Province of Quebee did not con- 
sume as much honey in proportion to 
the population as the people of 
Ontario. 

H. G. Stafford had an average of 190 
pounds of extracted honey from each 
old colony, and an increase of 3 
swarms from each old colony, this 
being the largest yield reported. 

The number of colonies represented 
at the meeting was 1.003. The total 
number of pounds was 54,000, being a 
fraction less than 55 pounds per col- 
ony. It must be borne in mind that 
average is based upon the count at 
the close of the season, and most of 
our bee-keepers are working to in- 
crease their colonies of bees instead 
of for surplus honey. 

7. ©. Wells, seconded by H. G. 
Stafford, moved that the next regular 
meeting be held in the city of Belle- 
ville during the month of February 
next. Carrfed. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Pollen and Dysentery. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Away back in Vol. I, of the AMerr- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, on page 253, | 
find the following “ Analysis of the 
Excreta of Bees,’ by Donhoff. 

1. ** Remains of Pollen. I boiled the 
excrement in caustic potash lye 
slightly diluted. After filtering, I 
washed the residuum in hot dilute 
muriatic acid. What was left after 
again filtering, could from its insolu- 
bility, be only the remains of pollen. 
It appeared, under the microscope, 
like an indistinct granular mass. 

2. **‘ Uric Acid. I immersed the ex- 
crement in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, in which uric acid remains un« 
decomposed. After carefully decant- 
ing the liquid from the resulting car~ 
bonaceous mass, I added water ; and 
then washed the precipitated matter 
in water. I now added one drop of 
liquor ammoniaci, and one drop of 
muriatie acid. On heating, the mass 
assumed a purplish hue—the charac- 
teristic reaction of uric acid. 

3. ‘“* Hippuric Acid. I boiled some 
excrement in caustic potash lye. After. 
filtering, I added dilute muriatic acid ; 
and obtained a_ precipitate which 
proved to be composed of uric and 
Lienert acid. 

** According to an Fg pecan eS- 
timate, the excreta of bees consists of 
about one-third uric and hippuric acid, 
and the residue of indigestible por- 
tions of pollen.” 

Now, dysentery or bee-choiera is 
simply an overloaded condition of the 
intestinal canal, with no opportunity 
of flying in the open air to discharge 
feces ; and if this fecal matter is two- 
thirds pollen, is it nota logical con- 
clusion that the more pollen there is 
consumed, the sooner will the intes- 
tines become overloaded ? 

Last winter I had colonies die with 
dysentery, in its worst form, early in 
January, before a particle of brood 
had been reared; hence, it certainly 
was not brood rearing that caused it ; 
and if the fecal matter discharged by 
the bees is two-thirds pollen, those 
colonies certainly consumed large 
quantities of pollen at a time when no 
brood was being reared. I also had 
some colonies the same season that 
were given empty combs in the fall 
containing no pollen, and were then 
fed a syrup made from pure cane 
sugar, and when the bees from these 
colonies flew, they discharged so little 
fecal matter that it was scarcely 
noticeable, and some of them were 
kept in the cellar, without a flight, 
all winter. Thirty-two colonies were 
buried ina clamp, the same season, 
and all, except those having sugar 
stores, suffered, and some died from 
dysentery. When taken out in April, 
no brood had yet been reared, but qa 
few colonies had fresh laid eggs. 

Rogersville, Mich., Dec. 3, 1883. 


ed 


é@ To give away a copy of ** Honey 
as Food and Medicine ”’ to every one wha. 
buys a package of honey, will sell almost 
any quantity of it. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 
Sending Queens by Mail. 


FRANK BENTON. 





The communication on the above 
subject, on page 511 of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL for Oct. 17, conveys 
the idea that ‘“‘the first live queen 
that ever crossed the Atlantic” by 
mail, was the one sent Aug. 2, by Mr. 
G. M. Doolittle. The following is 
verbatim from a letter in my posses- 


sion. Notice the date. 
* BEETON, July 6,1883.—Mr.F RANK 
enews. Munich, Germany.—Dear | 
re 


We received a —— from you 
in a mailing-cage. Most of the bees 
were dead. 


could get food and water. 


Ones were in fine condition ...Too 


many bees are worse than not having | 
I have instructed the boys | 


enough. 
to send you a cage of bees, and you 
Can report.... 
With kind regards to Mrs. Benton 
and yourself. Yours very truly, 
D. A. JONES.” 


The queen above referred to was an 
imported Syrian, mailed here during 
the month of June. She had pre- 
viously stood a long journey by mail, 
having been prepared according to my 
instructions in Beyrout, Syria, and 
had come via Alexandria and Trieste 
to Munich, a distance of about 2,500 
miles, part of which is in a sub-tropi- 
cal climate, very trying to bees in 
confinement. About 30 workers were 
sent with the queen; an experience of 
several yearsin sending queens by 
mail on sea-voyages of 2,000 to 3,000 
miles having convinced me that more 
than 20 workers give better results 
than a smaller number. 


The food was pure sugar candy. 

he water was in a tin bottle, having 
& pin-hole, the latter made in the mid- 
dle of solder to prevent its closing 
with rust. The cage itself was a strip 
of pine 544 inches long, 144 wide, and 
1% thick, containing three auger 
holes 114 inches each in diameter, the 
bottom of each being left about 1g of 
an inch thick. The middle hole, 
which contained the bees, had several 
small air holes on each side. The 
candy was in one end, and the water 
bottle in the other. A wire-cloth and 
@ card covered the open side. 

This cage was illustrated in the 
British Bee Journal for July 1880, anc 
@ comparison shows that Mr. Doolit- 
tle’s cage does not differ in any es- 
sential point, though he did not 
choose to supply water, and used a 
different kind of food. 

The queen I sent went from Bavaria 
(after the long journey from the East) 
to the western part of Canada, and 
could not have been less than 16 or 17 
days on the way. I had previously 
sent queens by mail from Cyprus and 
Syria to various parts of Europe, 
some of which were even 14 days—the 
time Mr. Doolittle’s was on the way 
to Scotland—and since then I have a 
fpod many letters from parties in the 

Dited States, telling me of the safe 
@ITival of queens that had been 18, and 


I think there must have | 
been at least double as many bees as | 


The live! 


and others 19 days on the way by 
mail; one even that states a queen 
which was 21 days on tlie way, “ ar- 
rived in fine condition, but two of the 
workers dead.” 


known, the first 
crossed the Atlantic 
not come from America to the Old 
World, but went from this side of the 
water, westward. I 
much time, and lost too many queens 
in testing this matter to resign 
wae the claim of having sent out 
t 


om that ever 





Atlantic alive by mail, though Mr. 
| Doolittle and Mr. Cameron doubtless 
| supposed, at the time they wrote, that 
| theirs was really the first. 

Munich, Germany, Noy. 8, 1883. 


- ~<—29e - 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keeping in Cuba. 





A. W. OSBURN. 
As the sun was hiding itself behind 
the far-off western horizon on the 18th 
of last month, we dropped our anchor 


in the snug little harbor at Havana, | 
and the staunch sea-craft, the steam- | 


ship Niagara was at rest. Night shut 
down upon us, for the first time, in a 
tropical country. 

We left New York on the 13th with 
100 colonies of bees, with a complete 
| outfit to begin bee-keeping in Cuba. 
J. and P. Casanova furnishing the 
capital for the outfit, myself to furnish 
what assistance I could to place the 
enterprise on a working basis, and it 
is to be the first apiary established on 
this island, managed after the modern 
American style. 

Our bees stood the voyage well, 
although they were rolled and tumb- 
led for five days and nights, and 
many times had 
wanted of salt water, for they were 
stored on the second deck, and when 
the old ship could no longer stand 
erect, she would lay over on her side 
fora rest; then the bees would be 
compelled to take a bath whether 
they wished it or not. 

On the 20th we arrived at this 

lace, and were able to release our 
ees. All were alive but 3 colonies; 
in three days more, five empty hives 
were placed with the three first, mak- 
ing 8 colonies dead, and 92 alive to 
start off in this land where flowers 
are so plenty, where the sunshine is 





+ | Perpetual, and where the withering 


light of drouth never comes, or Jack 
Frost makes his appearance. 
Although I have been here overa 
month, I am not able to tell your 
readers much about the honey flow, 
only that from the moment the bees 
were released, there has been no 
dearth of honey, and, in fact; it would 
seem there was too much honey, for 
the bees are literary running the 
queens out of the hives; as fast asa 
young bee hatches, they fill the cell 
with honey. I do not know that the 
queens fully realize that in November 
they are expected to keep their hives 
full of brood. But the bees are get- 
ting sick of this kind of work, and are 
superseding many of the queens. 





Thus it is seen that, so far as is now | 


yy mail alive did | 


have spent too | 


1e first queen that ever crossed the | 


more than they | 


| 
| The old Cubians tell us that this 
|honey flow begins the first of this 
|month, and lasts until February or 
| the first of March (only think of the 
best honey flow coming in winter and 
lasting all winter). o you, in the 
North, it will seem like a dream, 
when you are huddling around your 
hard coal stoves to keep warm, and 
your bees are either chaff-packed out- 
doors, or stowed away in some under- 
ground cellar to keep them from 
freezing, you can hardly realize that 
| here in Cuba we have our bees under 
sheds to protect them from the sun, 
and every evidence points towards 
success for the busy little workers. 
| Tam not telling anything that in a 
few months I shall have to take back. 
| There is one thing I will say, that 
|from what I have seen already, I 
think the bee-keeper will never see 
| honey flow in Cuba as it flowsin the 
North and in California some times ; 
| but still it may. Since I have been 
here, I think the bees have got the 
most of the honey from the palm-tree, 
and they tell us it is in bloom the 
| year around. But at this time they 
say the ‘‘ boss” honey plant is open- 
ing—that is what they call the bell- 
flower. It yields honey (they say) in 
great quantities, and of a rich and 
| delicious flavor. So far, the honey I 
have tasted has been of fine quality, 
but a little dark ; then, again, some of 
it is white and clear, and to my taste 
superior to white clover or basswood. 
You probably know the prejudice 
there is in the Northern markets 
against the honey that has formerly 
been shipped from this country, and 
/no wonder, they keep their bees in 
hollow logs, and when they wish to 
take surplus, they take long knives 
| (the log is open at either end) and cut 
the honey out—honey, brood, pollen 
|and all—then the honey is squeezed 
out, and the remainder made into wax. 
You can easily imagine how the 
|honey looks, and what the flavor 
| would be under such treatment. 
The native bee of Cubais a Simon 
|pure black; there is no German or 
| half-breed about them. But even 
| with the black bees, and their primi- 
| tive way of handling them, the time 
|was before the war here in Cuba, 
when they had lots of honey in this 
| primitive way, and it is reported that 
|in the lower end of the Island, one 
‘man kept 20,000 colonies, and at the 
| commencement of the war, he sold 
| his bees for $200,000 in gold. I gave 
| you the above as it was repeated to 
ime, not vouching for its truth. But 
|it is not impossible, in a country 
| where you can breed bees at any time 
|of the year, and where there is no 
\time that they do not get a good 
| living. 
| During the winter months, they 
| tell me, that itis not uncommon for 
i'them to take 15 gallons of honey 
\(which would be about 180 pounds) 
every li days. They ‘‘ rob’ them, and, 
lof course, the bees have new comb 
| to build every time. If they do that, 
| Cuba is not so slow a honey country, 
land what might we expect when 
| managed in the movable frame hives, 
and the extractor used to throw the 
honey out. 
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One word about the face of the 
country; ‘tis simply beautiful, ’tis 
grand beyond description, rolling and 
undulating plains, with small brooks 
and creeks whose banks are thickly 
studded over with tropical trees, chief 
among them is the beautiful palm, 
and the honey plant or tree. The 
climate is all any one could wish. 
This section, the Casanova estate, is 
high and healthful. Yellow fever is 
seldom if ever known here. In future 
letters I will report progress as it is 
developed. 

San Miguel, de Jruco, Cuba, West 
Indies, Nov. 25, 1883. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


A Premium List for Bees and Honey. 





A good premium list for bees, honey, 
and bee-keeping implements, which’ 
with necessary local modifications, 
would serve for state fairs, and other 
large fairs, ought to be prepared by 
some of our most experienced bee- 
keepers. Such a list, carefully pre- 
pared, would need only slight modifi- 
cations for many years, and would 
serve as a guide to the executive com- 
mittees of many fairs. 

Such a list would help much towards 
the improvement of bee-keeping all 
over the country. It would tend to the 
discouragement of poor methods and 
poor products, and to the encourage- 
ment of good ones. In order to have 
it of service for next year, such a list 
ought to be prepared very soon, for 
the executive committees of most of 
the state fairs meet sometime in Jan- 
uary of each year, and then adopt the 
premium list for the next fair. 


Iattended the meeting of the exe- 
cutive committee of the Iowa State 
Agricultural Society, at its winter 
meeting in Des Moines, last January, 
and was courteously asked to prepare 
a premium list. did prepare one 
which was adopted without change, 
and served very well for the fair last 
September. I am now requested to 

repare a list for submission to the 

oard at its meeting, about the mid- 
dle of January, 1884. I should like to 
make the list as acceptable as possible 
to the majority of Iowa bee-keepers, 
but I have no way of consulting with 
them except through the columns of 
the BEE JOURNAL. I therefore ask 
the JOURNAL to publish the subjoined 
list now, in order that it may be read 
by enterprising bee-keepers in lowa 
and other states, in time for them to 
send me their suggestions and criti- 
cisms for its improvement. 

All bee-keepers are invited to send 
to me direct, or to Mr. Newman, for 
yublication in the BEE JOURNAL, if 
1e does not object, their thoughts 
as to the best premium list. It would 
be especially profitable if we could 
hear from Rev. L. L. Langstroth, Mr. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Mr. O. O. Popple- 
ton, Prof. Cook, Mr. Doolittle, and 
other successful bee-keepers. This 
list has been prepared on a basis of an 
aggregate amount of $300 for pre- 
miums. I have put comb honey and 
extracted honey on a par; have classi- 





fied honey into *‘ white clover,” “ lin- 
den,” and “ fall flowers,” and have 
put them all on a par 





@ The annual 


meeting of the 
Cortland Union 


Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 


because there | ciation will be held in Cortland, N. 


are some sections of the West where | Y., on Tuesday, Jan. 8, 1884. 


the fall honey is the main crop. 

In bees, I have offered the highest 
premium on Italians; have put Syr- 
lans and Cyprians on a par, and offered 
premiums half as great; have offered 
nothing on blacks. No premiums are 
offered in this list for the manipula- 
tion of bees on the ground, because I 
am not sure we can have a suitable 
building. I wish, however, that some 
of the friends would suggest what such 
premiums ought to be. 


I expect that some of the bee-keepers | 


will criticise my list pretty sharply. 
Well, friends, pitch in and tear my list 
all to pieces, on condition that you 
suggest a better one. What I am after 
is the best list. I am quite willin 
that this list of mine shall be knocke 
into splinters, if from its ruins can be 
evolved the perfect list. So do not 
spare your suggestions. 

First Second 





| 
| 





M. C. BEAN, Sec. 
McGrawville, N. Y., Nov. 23, 1883. 





g The Northwestern Illinois and 
Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Temperance Hall, Freeport, I1., 
on Jan. 15 and 16, 1884. 

J. STEWART, Sec. 
Rock City, [ll., Nov. 30, 1883. 

















Syrian Bees, etc. 

In a recent article, Mr. W. Z. Hutch- 
inson said of these bees: ‘* Their ad- 
mirers tell us,if we use them properly, 
they will be gentle.” I extracted 900 
Ibs. of honey in one day from them, 
and did not get a sting, and the only 
smoker I used was a roll of cotton 
rags. Can Mr. H. do better with 
hybrid-Italians ? They do ripen their 
honey well; if any one doubts it, I 


| will send him some_ honey to prove it. 


I deny that they will“ rear brood as 
long as there is a drop of honey in the 
hive.” I weighed several of my hives 


5 oo | this fall, after they had stopped breed- 


ing, and they had from 35 to 40 lbs. of 
honey in them. Two years ago I had 
an Italian colony that had cast a large 
swarm, and was ready to swarm again. 
The queens were piping. I opened 
the hive to cut out the queen-cells ; I 
smoked them some. They became so 


| irritated, that half of the colony were 


Prem. Prem. 

Best Ital’n. bees in observatory hive.$10 00 5 00 
Best Cypr. beesin observatory hive. 5 00 250 
Best Syrian (or holy land) bees in 

observatory hive .................. 5 00 250 
Best and largest display of different 

SRBGD GE BOOB. ccnp ccccesencencccccee 15 00 10 00 
Best comb honey, white clover, not 

less than 20 Ibs ............+-s.000. 10 00 5Joo 
Best comb honey, linden, not less 

SNS BP Mss cosegccccgscensoccccnes 10°00 5 00 
Best comb honey, fall flowers, not 

fey eerie rene 10 00 5 00 
Bestand largest dispiay,combhoney 15 00 10 00 
Best extracted honey, white clover, 

not less than 20lbs................ 10 00 5 00 
Best extracted honey, linden, not 

leas than 20 IDG .......cceccccccccess 10 00 
Best extracted honey, fall flowers, 

not less than 20 Ibs....... ........ 10 00 5 00 
Best and largest display of extracted 

honey ....... opepoce casbepenapecbecee 15200 1000 
Best collection of honey Pat. pre- 

pares. mounted, and correctly 

Rs nx cnchiannntdded eddie 10 00 5 00 
Best collection honey plants growing 

in pots and correctly labeled..... 10 00 5 00 
Best comb foundation machine, 

shown in operation................ 10 00 5 00 
Best comb fdn. for brood combs.... 2 00 1 00 
Best comb fdn. for surplus honey... 2 00 1 00 
Best honey extractor............ 3.00 100 
Best smoker..............-ese005 100 50 | 
Best hive for comb honey....... as i 100 
Best hive for extracted honey....... 200 1 00 
Best hive for out-door wintering.... 2 00 1 00 | 
Best product, extracted honey, from 

one colony of bees and its in- 

creuse forthe year............++++ 10.00 5 00 
Best product, comb honey, from one 

colony of bees and its increase 

GOP CMG FORE. .cccce cacceccoece -«« 1000 5 00 | 
Best method of obtaining comb 

honey, shown by receptacles in 

place on the hive...............+.. 5 00 250 


O. CLUTE, 
Pres. lowa Bee- Keepers’ Ass’n. 
Iowa City, Iowa, Dec. 5, 1883. 
te There will be a meeting of the 
members of the Piatt County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, at the office of 


after me. I threw down my tools and 
ran for the woods. In doing so, Iran 


|against a tree and skinned my nose. 


Talk about ‘irritable?’ bees; the 
Syrians are peaceable by the side of 
such bees. We have no snow yet, 
and it is warm and summer like. 


Cokato, Minn. FAYETTE LEE. 


| My Report for 1883. 


the Secretary in Monticello, Ill., on| 


Saturday, Dec. 15, 1883, at 10 a. m. 
A. T. PIPHER, Sec. 
Pe Se 
tt" The Bee-Keepers’ Association 
of Central Illinois, will meetin Bloom- 
ington, on Jan. 9, 1884. All are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 
* JAS. POINDEXTER, Sec. 
— _~ + 
@@® Please give notice, through the 
BEE JOURNAL, that C. F. 
Cincinnati, and A. L.. Root, of Me- 
dina, will be at the Ohio Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention, which will be held in 
Columbus, on Jan. 14,15 and 16, and 
join in the discussions of various sub- 
jects interesting to bee-keepers. 
C. M. Krnessury, Sec. 


As I did not make a spring report, 
perhaps it would not be out of place 
now. The spring found me with 14 
colonies, out of the 18 putin the cel- 
lar on Nov. 15, 1882. They all had 
the dysentery, but when I took them 
out of the cellar on April 15, 1883. In 
the spring I traded for one; that 
made me 15 to start with. Thespring 
started favorably. On May 21 it 


| turned cold and wet, and so continued 


| till 


| June 20, 51 


Muth, of | 


June. I extracted 
in June and July. June 19, 45 Ibs. ; 
Ibs.; June 29, 106 Ibs. ; 
July 7, 176 lbs. ; July 10, 100 Ibs. ; July 
18, 122 lbs.; July 19, 163 Ibs. ; July 29, 
51 lbs.; Sept. 3, 123 lbs.; making a 
total of 937 lbs., and had 286 lbs. of 
comb honey. They increased to 35, 
and all are in good condition. I put 
them in the cellar on Nov. 20. I sold 
all of my honey at home at 12 cents 
for extracted, and 17 cents to 20 cents 
forcomb. Ihave on hand about 200 
Ibs. of honey. Davip K. KNOLL. 
Salamonia, Ind., Dec. 6, 1883. 


the last of 
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Foul Brood. 


By request of Wm. B. McCormick, 
Uniontown, Pa., I give the results 
through the BEE JOURNAL of an ex- 
amination of a piece of comb honey 
sent by him. He says that, last 
spring, he noticed something which 
he called chilled brood, in one or more 
of his hives, but as the trouble 
seemed to continue during the sum- 
mer, he concluded the difficulty was 
due to foul brood. He says: ‘I lost, 
last summer, about 20 colonies by it, 
several just leaving their hives, comb, 
honey and all, and going off, or trying 
to get into some other hive. Nearly 
all the bees in the county seem to be 
more or less affected in the same way. 

* * * A.M. Hewit, some 12 miles 
from here, told me he lost every one 
of his 70 colonies. An affected col- 
ony will not work; but lay around 
idle, and will sometimes kill their 
queen.”’? Mr. McCormick thinks only 
the black bees are thus affected ; the 


Italians not suffering. Now, after) Italians and Hybrids. 
the closest investigation, I find noth- | I commenced last spring’s work | 
| ast § g 5 


ing of the micro-organism to which 
we suppose foul brood is due. 


with the disease 


retained, the fluids of the body 


pulled out—and the odor, 


present in the sample received. 
Champaign, Ill. TT. J. BURRILL. 


A Cold, Wet Season. 


50 colonies, but a good many being 
weak, as we had such a cold and wet | 


spring, they dwindled badly. 
ood flow of honey from white clover 
ut that was all. 


knew. i on 
winter quarters, in good condition. 
have taken 4,023 Ibs. 


There 
are, in the comb cells, both living and 
dead larve; but the dead ones look 
altogether different from those killed 
ealled foul brood; 
their original shape is more nearly 
are | 
much more watery—not ropy when 
though 
somewhat disagreeable, is character- 
istically different. What the trouble is | 
I cannot say; but foul brood is not | 


I think this was the | healthy in the spring. 
coldest and wetest summer I ever | Son I can give for the extra amount 
I now have 83 colonies in| Of honey consumed by the hybrids is, 
[| that they were not in as warm a hive 
of extracted | as the Italians, which was made of | 
honey, and 950 lbs. of comb honey, | inch lumber, while the Quinby hive 





low shed facing the south, covered on 
top, back and ends with dirt and sod. 
I pack my hives close together with 
some straw and chaff over and behind 
them. When cold weather sets in, I 
put up a door in front of them, which 
I can let down in front on days suit- 
able for them to fly out. The brown 
German bees gave 
honey than the Italians. I use what 
some of our advanced apiarists call 
rattle-traps; that isan outside cover 





great advantage in keeping the hot 
sun from them; they are also an ad- 
| vantage in cool nights. Oh, ‘ 
j}aninch strip of glass in eac 

|my section-rack, which saves a great 
deal of time, peeking in at the top, 





| Sections deep. 


the glass. R. A. CALVIN. 
Hartford, Mich., Dee. 3, 1883. 





| with 10 
| creased to 


colonies of 
23, 


bees; they 


stock to start with next spring. 


| damp vapory cellar with 


|mometer averaging from 40 
ahr. 


| 


| other a hybrid. 


Italians remained 


| would lS ge in half a minute. 
ithe hybric 


bers. 


stroth hive, and they 


and the bees have plenty to winter on. | Was made of half-inch lumber. 


I. J. SMITH. 
Burlington, Wis., Nov. 30, 1883. 





My Report for the Year. 


On Nov. 20, 1882, I put into winter | 
quarters 16 colonies, in 10-frame Lang- 
stroth hives, except a weak one in a 6- 
i starved before 
Last April I bought 4 colo- 
nies, in box hives, making 19 to star 


frame hive, which 


spring. 


this season with. 


was light, owing to the cold, wet 
I got about half 
m white clover. 
The basswood crop was heavy ; then 
came a drouth, followed by an early 
frost, which made our fall crop light. 
I took a little over 2,000 pounds of 
honey, this season (525 being extracted |it is simply a section 


weather last — 
a crop of honey fro 


and 


increased to 50 colonies. 


I transferred the | 


CHARLES NORRIS. 





| Traverse City, Mich., Nov. 28, 1883. 
| 


| My Favorite Feeder, ete. 


tight. 


t 





about one gallon of syrup. 





larger yields of | 


| over my section racks, which I find a} 


4s, I use 
‘ Side of | Ten Dollars a Colony net Profit. 


| when I have them tiered up 2 and 3 


in- 
and I bought 8 extra 
|colonies this fall, which make a good 
Last 
winter I wintered 2 colonies in a very 
the ther- 
to 45° 
I gave them lower ventilation | 
|about 2 square inches in each hive: 
|}one colony was an Italian, and the 
The hybrids kept up | 
a continual hum all winter, but the | p 
as still as death. 
| When I thumped the hive they re- | 
| sponded with asharp hum; then all} 
But | 
s consumed about double | 
I commenced the honey season with | the honey that the Italians did, and | 
r | the colonies were about equal in num- | 
The hybrids were ina Quinby | 
I had a| hive, while the others were in a Lang- 
both came out | 
The only rea- 


The feeder I use is, essentially, a 
broad frame with boards at the sides 
extending to within an inch of the top, 
with bottom and sides made water- 
The end pieces are of inch} 
boards ; the sides, bottom and top are 
of one-half-inch plank undressed, and 
four 21 days after the first swarm is-| just as left by the saw. 
sued. Honey from the apple bloom | joints water-tight by a layer of white 
| lead, spread in before nailing together. | 
The feeder is just the size and shape 
of an ordinary broad frame, and holds 
It hangs 
in the hive just as an ordinary frame. 
In it I place a float made one-half inch 
| smaller than the inside of the feeder 


I make the 


; now | drowned bees, and not the slightest | 
have 47 packed as last winter, in a! danger of robbing. I began the season 


with 11 colonies; I used 4 of them for 
experiments and queen rearing. The 
remaining seven were run for comb 
honey, of which I obtained 560 lbs. ; 
450 from white clover, a few pounds 
from linden, and the rest fall honey 
from various sources. I have sold $75 
worth of bees and queens, and have 29 
colonies remaining, as the result of 
|the years’ increase. I had to feed 
|}afewof my queen-rearing colonies ; 
| the rest had plenty of stores. 

L. C. JOHNSON. 
Fountain City, Ind., Dec. 3, 1883. 








| Icommenced the season with 20 col- 
| onies of black bees, increased to 57, 
|and obtained $180 worth of comb and 


I have no trouble in| extracted honey, besides selling 12col- 
| getting my honey sealed over next to | onies at $5 each. 


The receipts were : 





ress sbuntcbaned tceeusact $180 00 
Re Gicaiae sus dae deen oho aureus 60 00 
| 
|  tkecsctcctievisaniss 240 00 
| Expense for extractor.......... $11 50 
ly. eR erie 
I iis Wicca cit dtsSin.cie ainda Ged Sug 20 00 
MS iid eae a pa ieie 39 90 


| Leaving a net profit of $200. 
V. G. HAYEN. 
Pleasant Mound, I[]., Dec. 3, 1883. 


Bee Meeting at Fayette, Lowa. 

Our bee-keepers’ meeting held at 
ayette, Iowa, was quite well at- 
|ltended, and considerable interest 
manifested, and an organization ef- 
fected. A. H. Loomis, of Clermont, 
President; V. Whiting, of Wau- 
coma, Vice-President; B. F. Little, 
of Brush Creek, Secretary; and H. 
Randall, of Randalia, Treasurer. We 
adopted a constitution and by-laws. 
| There were hives, honey, both comb 
and extracted, extractors, foundation 
| machines, smokers, uncapping knives, 
ete., etc., on exhibition ; all of which 
| attracted much attention, and elicited 
|considerable discussion. All in all, 
we felt as though it was a most in- 
teresting and profitable meeting, and 
I think we have established it upon a 
| pretty sure foundation. Of course it 
| was but a beginning, and somewhat 
crude, but we hope to improve with 
age, and be enable sometime to call 
in outsiders, practical apiarists, to 
discuss the pros and cons with us, and 
address the meeting on ‘*‘ The Blessed 
| Bees.”?> Most of our bees hereabouts 
go into winter quarters in a weak 
|condition. The long cold fall, with- 
out any bee pasturage, leaves them in 
a bad condition to hope for strong 
colonies next spring. 


A. H. Loomis. 
Clermont, Iowa, Nov. 24, 1883. 





More Honey than I Expected. 
The weather has been beautiful for 
| the past few weeks, very much like 
wring; bees flying quite often, and 


cis 

box strip, their humming sounds like the busy 

1,500 pounds in the comb), nearly | trimmed, till it floats loosely in the 

all in one-pound sections. My bees| feeder. I fill this, hang it in the hive, 
I doubled|and the feeding is done, with no 

up some that were weak, and now 


time of the year. My honey crop was 
over 1,000 lbs. instead of 600 lbs., for 
| which I am proportionately happy. 

B. H. HOLT. 
Adel, Iowa, Dec. 6, 1883. 
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| Special Rotices. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject to a 





Our New List of Premiums. 
Getting up Clubs for 1884. 











To increase the number of readers 
of the BEE JOURNAL, we believe, will 
aid progressive bee-culture and help 
to elevate the pursuit. We,therefore, 
offer the following premiums for 
getting up clubs: 

While no subscription to the Brr 
JOURNAL will be taken for less than 





The Apiary Register. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 





For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 3 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 


The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 


the regular advertised prices (viz.:| fore the most desirable ones. 
Weekly, $2.00; Monthly, $1.00),—any | a osama 








discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 
We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 
&@ Make all Postal Money Orders 
and Postal Notes payable at the 
Madison St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 
Subscription Credits.—We do not 
acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- 
tion by letter. The label on your 
paper, or on the wrapper, shows the 
date to which your subscription is 
paid. When you send us money, if 
the proper credit is not given you, 
within tvo weeks thereafter, on your 


jabel, notify us by postal card. Do| 


not wait for months or years, and 
then claim a mistake. The subscrip- 
tion is paid to the end of the month 
indicated on the wrapper-label. This 
gives a continual statement of account. 


>_>. — 


How to Create a Market for Honey. 


We have now published another 
edition of the pamphlet on ‘‘Honey as 
Food and Medicine,” with more new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price still lower, 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 5 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 40 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00; or 1000 for 
$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 
we will print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
Try it, and you will be surprised. 








one getting up a club of two copies,| gg When writing to this office on 
or more, may select from ‘* OUR Book | business, our correspondents should 
List” anything therein named, to| not write anything for publication on 
the amount of 15 cents for every dollar | the same sheet of paper, unless it can 


they send direct to this office, to pay them | be torn apart without interfering with 


for the trouble of getting up the club ; | either portion of the letter. The edi- 
| and these books will besent, postpaid, | torial and business departments are 
| to any address desired. ‘separate and distinct, and when the 
_ For a club of 3 Weekly or 6 Monthly | business is mixed up with items for 
and $6.00, we will make an additional | publication it often causes confusion. 
| present of a Pocket Dictionary, bound | They may both be sent in one envelope 
|in cloth, containing 320 pages. | but on separate pieces of paper. 

| For a club of 5 Weekly or 10} ae 

|Monthly,(or a mixed club of both,)| Bee Pasturagea Necessity.— We have 
| with $10, we will, in addition to the | issued a new pamphlet giving our 
'15 per cent, present a copy of the | Views on this important subject, with 
| AMERICAN “POPULAR” DICTIONARY, | Suggestions what to plant, and when 
‘comprising every word in the English |®24 how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
‘language that enters into speech or | 8t@Vings, and will be sent postpaid to 
writing ; it contains 32,000 words and | #2yaddress for ten cents. 

phrases,670 illustrations and 512 pages; | lc agra RENEE 

it is nicely bound in cloth, and will be| Emerson Binders— made especially 
‘sent by mail, postpaid, to any address | for the Bre JOURNAL, are lettered in 


+ —<—2e - 


desired. 
For a club of $20, for 10 Weeklies, or 


present, besides the 15 per cent. in 
books, a tested Italian queen, by mail. 
postpaid. 
Subscriptions for twoor more years 
for one person, will count the same 
as each year for a different person. 
For a club of 100 Weekly (or its 
equivalent in Monthlies), with $200, 
we will send a Magnificent Organ 
worth $150. See description on page 
614 of the Weekly for Nov. 28, 1883. 





Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1883 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
cure a binder and put themin. They 
are very valuable for reference. 





Gg It must be understood that, 
should an advertiser desire to cancel 
an unexpired contract, he can do so 
only by paying regular rates for the 
number of insertions his advertise- 
ment has had. 





é ivé in \ hlies, we will|* . " 
an equivalent in Monthlies, we will | ill be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 


gold on the back, and make a very 
| convenient way of preserving the BEE 


JOURNAL as fast as received. They 


the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 

g@ We carefully mail the Brrr 
| JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails we will 
cheerfully send another, if notified 
before all the edition is exhausted. 


JOURNAL Will be sent free te any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


TO oa or 


@@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 


_——— er _ 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 
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Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 


_—_—-e-- 


@@ Speak a word for the BEE JoUR- 
NAL to neighbors who keep bees, and 


send on at least one new subscription | 


with your own ? Our premium, * Bees 
and Honey.” in cloth, for one new sub- 
scriber to the Weekly, or two for the 
Monthly, besides your own subscrip- 
tion to either edition, will pay you for 
your trouble, besides having the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have 
aided the BEE JOURNAL to a new 
subscriber, and progressive apiculture 
to another devotee. 


a 


g We need the numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for August, 1866, and 
April, 1876. Any one having them to 
spare, are requested to send us a Pos- 
tal Card. We will give 25 cents for 
each. Do not send them without 
writing, for we want only one of each ; 
and, if we are not already supplied, 
we will take them. 


-_<-—~e + + 


« A correspondent asks if any one 
may select a Binder for the BEE 
JOURNAL, among the books given as 
Premiums for getting subscribers we 
reply, yes; any book or binder we keep | 
for sale, may be selected by those who 
get up clubs. 


g@® To all new subscribers for the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL who send us 
$2.00 for 1884, we will send the re- 





mainder of this year free, from the | 


time the subscription is received. So, 
the sooner they subscribe, the more 
numbers ahaa will get free. 
a are 
Advertisers’ Opinion. 


The queen business is rushing, and | 
we think the BEE JOURNAL aaure es | 
much credit as an advertising medium. 

E. A. THomMAS & Co. 

Coleraine, Mass., July 18, 1883. 





Advertisements. 


BOND & PEARCH, 


(ESTABLISHED 1860.) 


163 South Water St., CHICAGO, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Make a Specialty in HONEY. 


Consignments solicited. Will 
vances on shipments. Refer to Hide and Leather 
Nationa! Bank. 10Btf 





make liberal ad- | 


F 
T 


HOPE 


by scientific men of Europe and America. Write 





They are unseen while 


cure. WEST & CO.,7 Murray St., 







P 
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‘The American Apiculturist. 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Devoted to Scientific and Practical 


BEE-KEEPINC. 


Edited by a practical bee-keeper, and published 
in the broadest sense in the interests of the bee- 
keeper. Its list of contributors consists of the 

| most practical, prominent and successful apicult- 
urists in America. 

Our January number wil! contain a fine likeness 


of the 
L. L. LANGSTROTH, 





REY. 


and we will send that number free to all who will 
send their addresses plainly written on a Postal 
Card. Address, 


SILAS M. LOCKE, Editor & Prop’r, 
SALEM,MASS. 


Sent fer 3 mos. for 35 cts.; 78. = mos. 60 cts. 
50A4t 


One y ear $1.00 


BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
wail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
including THE CONQUEROR, and 
THE DOCTOR. 

Send fur my 32-page Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, LLL. 





|‘ BARNES’ PATENT 


Foot Power Machinery 
f®% CIRCULAR AND 


SCROLL SAWS 
lHand, Circular R ip Saws for 
jgeneral heavy and light rip- 
>. ping, Lathes, &c. These ma- 
¥ chines ure especially adapted 












to Hive Making. Itwill pay 
every bee-keeper to send for 
our 48-page Lilustrated Cata- 


et 

F.& JOHN BARNES, 
No. lt A Muin street, 
Rock fe ord, Winnebago Co 


| - I. 


Patent Tubular Cushioned Ear Drums cure Deafness in all stages. 


Decker Bros., 
Haines Bros., 


Story & Camp. 


i Territory 
7 given. 


OR 
HE 





DEAF. 


Recommended 


for illustrated descriptive book and testimonials from 


doctors, judges, ministers and prominent men and women who have been cured, and who take pleasure 
|} in recommending them. 
Address, 


in use, comfortable to wear, and make 
New-Y¥ ork, Agumie for South and West. 


STORY & CAMP, 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


ANOS » ORGANS 


Estey, 


~ | Story & Camp. 
aren | The largest e xclusively 
mpson & Co., Piano and Organ house 





on the Continent. 


Agents Wanted. Zustctica. 
Catalogues free to any address. 


Write for our prices before buying else- 
ere. 


STORY & CAMP, 


203 N. Fifth Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


& 190 State Street, 
CHICAGO. 






Le ye Monthly Magazin 
oted to 
POULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCE 
It has the largest corps of — breeders as editor 
of any journal of its class in eric , and is 
THE POULTRY TOURNAL IN THE WORLD. 
Volume 12 begins Janu 


Is a 32-page, a 
ev 


1881. 
$1.00 per year. § 5 WARD, Walton _* Pro 
a r ani 


SUBSCRIPTION:- 


ietor. 


162 CLARE 8T., Cc AGO 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


AND CLEAN. 


NEAT 





The Emerson Binder 


IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder 


For Monthly Bee Journal.............. 50c. 
For Weekly Bee Journal............... W5e. 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, C ew il. 


TH E BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is NOW published 
SEMI-MONTHLY, at Seven Shillings, per annum, 
and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
howtodoit. Rev. H. R. PEEL, Editor. 

We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


and the British Bee Journal, both for $3.00 a year. 


a permanent 
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Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc. 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave.,CINCINNATI, O. 
"Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


= 








1816. CROW. _ 1882. 








people are always on the look- 
out for chances to increase | 
their earnings, and in time be- | 
come wealthy; those who do | 
improve their opportunities re- 
main in poverty. We offer a 


great chance to make money. 
We want many men, women, boys and girls to 
work for us right in their own localities. Any one 
can do the work properly from the first start. ‘he 
business will puy more than ten times ordinary 
wages. Expensive outfit furnished free. No one 
who engages fails to make money rapidly. You 
can devote your whole time to the work, ur onl 
your spare moments. Full information and ail 


that is needed, sent free. Address STINSON & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 


SAly 


PRIZE. QUEENS. 


Tested Prize Queen, in a 2- 
frame nucleus, 9x17, each, $4 () 
Same in nucieus, 4 fra., 8x&, 4 00 
Tested Prize Queen, by mail, 3 00 
PrizeQueen, warranted pure- 


Dy TOTUIMBOG 2. ccccccsccssccce 200 
Queen, not standard size.... 1 00 
Full Colony, 8 frames, Prize 

GBGR. coccces secccesucegsces 8 00 


BeforeJune 25, add $1 each. 
Cash Orders filled in rotation. 
Address . L. BRIGGS, 
1Aly Wilton Junction, lowa. 





& ENGRAVINGS. 


S 
THE HORSE, 
BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the hgrse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHRONIC DISEASES CURED. 


New paths marked ont by that 
most popular book on MEpricaL, 
SoctaL and SexvaL ScIENcE, 
Puiars Home Tax and Mepican 
Common Sensr. Nearly 1000 
pages and 200 illustrations, 
treating of the human body in 
health and disease, by DR. E. 
B. FOOTE, of New York 
Citys; Price, $1.50, Over 
500,000 of his books have been 
sold in the United States, England, 
Germany and Australia. An Edin- 
borough physician, retired after 
fifty years practice, writes: ** Your 
work is priceiessin value, and cal- 











16-page contents table of Plain 
Home Talk, a copy of Dr. Foote’s 
Health Monthly, and a 100-page 
pamphlet of ‘* Evidences” of the 
curability of all Chronic Diseases 
of whatever part, sent for 3 cents, 
DR. FOOTE’S Mand- 
Book of Health Hints 
and Ready Receipts gives 
128 poges of advice about daily 
habits in all sessons, and recipes 
or cure of common a 'ments— 





a valuable reference book for 
very family. By mail, 2% 

a enta, LIBERAL Discount TO 
AGENTS. 


Murray Hil! Publishing Co., 
129 East 28th Street, New York City. 





The best arranged HIVE for all purposes in 
existence. ‘Took first premium at St. Louis Fair 
in 1882 and 1883 over all competitors. Descriptive 
Circular sent free to otf Om app ications. 


Address, ELVIN MSTRONG, 
Prop’r. of the Crown Bee Hive Pectory and Apiary, 
JERSEY VILLE, ILL. 


DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINTS AND READY RECIPES. 


Is the title of a very valuable book that gives a 
great amount of information of the Utmost Im- 
portance to Everybody, concerning their daily 
yabits of Eating, Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping, 
Bathing, Working, etc. 


It Costs only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
and contains 28 pages, aed is sent by mall, 
post-paid, on reeelpt of price. This is just 
the Book that every family should have. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 


Parasites of the Skin, 
Batiing— Bestway, 
Lungs & Lung Diseases, 
How to Avoid them, 
| Clothing—what to Wear, 
| How much to Wear, 
| Contagious Diseases, 
Ventilation. | How to Avoid them, 
Influence of Plants, Exercise, 
Occupation for Invalids,| Care of Teeth, 
Superfiuous Hair, | After- Dinner Naps, 
Restoring the Drowned,| Headache, cause & cure, 
Preventing Near-Sight-| Malaria! Affections, 
edness, | Croup—to Prevent. 


What to Eat, 

How to Eat it, 
Things to Do, 
Things to Avoid, 
Perils of Summer, 
How to Breathe, 
Overheating Houses, 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 
Black Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chillblains, Cold Feet, 


Corns, Coughs, Cholera, Diarrhoea, Diphthera, Dys- | 


entery, Dandruff, Dyspepsia, Kar Ache, Felons, 
Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Hiccough, Hives, 


Hoarsness, Itching, Inflamed Breasts, lvy Poison- | 


ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, Ringworm, 
Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
| Nipples, Sore Throat, Sunstroke, Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, Toothache, Uicers, Warts, 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 
It will Save Doctor Bills! 


Price only 25 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





A NEW HIVE. 


culated to regenerate society.” A | 


Arranged for continuous combs and continuous 
passage-ways. Will be found a pleasure to work 
with, and can be easily and rapidly managed. For 
comb honey it is without a rival, and as an inven- 
tion, is second only to that of movable brood 
frames. @a 


Guaranteed to Give Satisfaction. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND CIRCULAR. 


DR. G. L. TINKER, 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, O. 


Address, 
44Atf 





Vandervort Comb Fdn. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-List. 
yam =s« VANDERVORT, Lacyville, Pa. 











POPULAR DICTIONARY, 


EVERY USEFUL WORD IN THE ENGLISH 


| With its Cerrect Spelling, Preper Pro« 





4, 


THE AMERICAN 





CONTAINING 


LANGUAGE, 


nunciation, and True Meaning. 








ALSO, A VAST AMOUNT OF 


ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY INFORMATION 
UPON 
Science, Mythology, Biography, American History, 
Constitutions, Laws, Growth of Cities, Colleges, 
Army and Navy, Rate of Mortality, Land 
Titles, Insolvent and Assignment Laws, Debts, Rates 
of Interest, and other Useful Knowledge, 


BEING A PERFECT LIBRARY OF REFERENCE 
IN ONE HANDY VOLUME. 


6512 pages ; Cloth; Gilt; Illustrated. 

This Dictionary is our Premium for a 
Club of 5 subscribers to the Weekly (or its 
equivalent to the Monthly), in addition to 
other Books selected from our Catalogue to 


| the amount of $1.50; all by mail, postpaid, t 


TDN 


STAly 


PATENTS | 


MUNN & CO., of the SCTENTIFIC AMERICAN, Con. 
tinue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats. Trude 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, Canad 
England, France, Germany, etc. Hand Book abou 
Patents sent free. Thirty-seven years’ experience 
Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. are noticed 
in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest, best, and 
most widely circulated scientific paper. $#3.20a year, 
Weekly. Splendid engravings and interesting in« 
formation. Specimen copy of the Scientific Amere 
fcan sent free. Address MUNN &CO., SCIENILFIO 
AMERICAN Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


MANUFACTORY 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &e. 


lam now prepared to supply dealers and con« 
sumers with 
Hives, Sections, Broad Frames, Shipping 
Crates, etc., 
of all kinds. I makea specialty of LANGSTROTH 
AND MODEST HIVES. Correspondence with 
supply dealers solicited. My Sections areall made 
| from Poplar. Address, 
GEORGE TAYLOR, 
| 49A4t&1Ctf 12Btf DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILL. 
may be found on file 


|' THIS PAPER °ubo. Pion 


| Co.’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau (10 Spruce 
| 8t.), where advertising contracts may be made fer 
itin NEW YORK. 


MILLS.l0inck $ 15.00 
A Od 2 
MAYSVILLE. KY 
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Given’s FoundationPress. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms thatthe PRESS 
je SUPERIOR for making Comb Foundation either 
n Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 
the bees. Send for Circular ‘and ea 

D. Ss. GIVEN & 
OOPESTON, ILL. 


Bingham Smoker. 


Please bear in mind that our 
patents cover all the bellows bee 
smokers that will burn sound wood. 


Bingham & Hetherington, 


ABRONIA, MICH. 


1ABttf 














not, life is sweeping by, go and 
dare before you die, something 
mighty and sublime, leave be- 
hind to conquer time.” $66 a 
week in your own town. $5 out- 
fit free. No risk. Everything 
new. Capital not required. We 
will furnish you everything. Many are making 
fortunes. Ladies make as much as men, and boys 
and girls make great pay. Reader, if you want 
pasiness at which you can make great pay all the 
ime, write for particulars to H. HALLETT & Co 
ortiand, Maine. SAly 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walis,4 to 16 square feet tc 
ey the pound. Circular and samples frea 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY 


Contaiming 320 pages, and over 
25,000 Words, Rightly and Plainly Defined 


To make the pronunciation easily understood 
every word is phonetically re-spelled, and the sy I- | 
lables and accehts made perfectly plain, so that no 
one who consults this book can miss the proper 
word to use, and giving it proper pronunciation. 











{@~ This Dictionary is our Premium for 
a Club of 3 subscribers to the Weekly (or its 
equivalent to the Monthly), in addition to | 
other Books selected from our Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 ; all by mail, postpaid. 





FOR 


BEES, QUEENS 


AND ALL 


APIARIAN IMPLEMENTS, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 
Ane) amas 5, BELLEVILLE, 8t. Clair Co. ILL. 


COMB HONEY WANTED. 


We are prepared to purchase large lots of Fancy 
COMB HONEY in 1 and 2 Ib. sections, or Harbison 
SremneD, for which we will pay an advance of 5 cts. 

ound over New York prices. CASH ON 
re IVERY in sound condition in London; 
the price of extracted honey will be paid for all 
broken combs. This is an excellent opportunity 
Tor bee-keepers wishing to visit Europe. Corre- 
spondence solicited. -H ah & COo., 
The Apiary, Lecontield, Rd. 
LONDON, NGLAND. 














Prices :—25 cents per Ib., $3.25 per 
peck, (15 lbs.,) and $12.00 per bushel, 
(60 lbs.) 
18 cents per lb. for postage. 


Having purchased a large quantity 
of Sweet Clover Seed, I will make a) 


Special Discount of 20 per cent. 


from the above prices, on all orders 
received during the month of 


DECEMBER. 


Now isan excellent time to make 
your purchases to advantage. 





| Sow it in the FALL, WINTER or 


Sweet Glover 





When ordered by mail, add 


| 


BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN. 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the improvements 
and inventions in this rapidly developing pursuit, 
and presents the apiarist with everything that can 
aid in the successful management of the Honey 


| Bee, and at the same time produce the most honey 
| in its best and most attractive condition. 


| SPRING—a great many sow it broad- | 
cast on the snow—alone, or with field | 


| grain or grass ; six pounds to the acre. 


It will do well in field or lane, on hill- | 


| side or in valley,on uplands or soil 

| subject to overflow. It is perfectly 

hardy, standing drouth admirably, 
| and flourishing well during rainy sea- 
sons. The honey is the best. As it 

| does not bloom till the second season, 
| it will do no harm if grazed by cattle 
| the first season. It is exc ellent for 
| waste places and commons. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, Lil. 


THE YOUNG SCIENTIST. 


A Practical Journal for Amateurs. 


Tells about work of ali kinds tor Boys and Girls— 
| Lathes, Scroll Saws, Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Boats, Athletic Sports, Ex 


Poultry, etc., etc. Finely Illustrated. 





$1.00 per year. Specimens Free. 


Reliable and Cheap. They contain as much 

— as most of the books which sell at $2.50and 
5.00 

Practical Carpentry. By F.'T. Hodgson. 
Over 300 Lilustrations. The best ‘cae onthe 
3  — = =ecerepeReios: 31.00 


The Steel Square and its Uses. ByF.T. 
Hodgson. Over 75 Engravings. Shows how 
the Square may be used for Solving almost 
every Problem in Carpentry .................. 1.00 


Hand Saws; Their Use, Care, and Abuse. 
How to Select and How to File Them for = 
kinds of Work. By F.'T. Hodgson. Over 75 
TE kick ns scanahshalingdebeobbendbsenen 1.00 | 
laster and Plastering ; Mortars and Ce- 
ments. How to Make and How to Use Them. 
With a Glossary of Terms. Numerous En- 





The Builder’s Guide and Estimator’s 
Price Book. By F. T. Hodgson. The most 
Complete Work of the Kind Published...... 2.00 


Any of the above Mailed Free on Receipt of 
Price. Send for Large Descriptive C atalogue. 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATION CO., 
48A6t 294 Breadway, New York. 





A week made at home by the in- 
dustrious. Best business now be- 

fore the public. Coptigincta eeded | 
We will start you. Men 

boys and giris wanted everywhere | 
to work for us. Now is the time. 


You can work in spare time, or ove 
your whole time to the business. No oth 
ness will pay you nearly as well. No one can fail 
to make enormous pay, by engaging at once. 
‘Costly outfit and terms free. Money sate fast, 
‘easily and honorably. Address TRUE Co., 
Augusta, Maine. aais 


er busi- 





| zis pages, bound in cloth. by mail, post -paid, for 


1.00 per copy. Send for preapectes and our | 


special Circulars describing three new and useful 
| articles for theapiary. 


47Atf HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM, MASS. 


The Bee Keepers’ Handy Book | 


Appreciative Notices. 


A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.— News, Keithsburg, Ill. 


Valuable for all who are interested in the care 
and management of bees.— Dem., Allegan, Mich. 


Engravings are fine. Gotten up in the best style 
and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, Cleveland, 


Carefully prepared for beginners.—Farmers’ 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H 


A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 


| raising.—News, Prairie City, Lowa. 


We advise all who kee ep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, M 


Carefully prepared, and of vast cecaaiiiaie to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 

New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 

Much practical useful information,in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 

The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 


| olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.- Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 


| mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


eriments, Pets, Bees, | 


beginner in bee-culture. 


It comprises all that is necessary for successfu! 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
—Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 

Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping a 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 

Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for al! readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y 

It embraces every subject that can interest the 
The engravings perfectly 


| illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
| field, O. 


The following Books are New, Thorough, | 


Embraces every subject of interest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 


| and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
| a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


| acomplete resume o 


gravings and 3 Fine Plates. By F.T. Hodgson 1.00 | 


| beginner. 


It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 
know in their care and management.—Chicago 
Herald. 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in all the improvements in 
hisline. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.— Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
| by which the production of delicious and health- 

giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
fi forthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of deliciousand 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravings, 


| and isthe most perfect work of the kind, for t ~ 
| price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 


mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 W. Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


| om A Liberal Discount te Dealers by 


the Dozen or Hundred. 





a 


a 


a 


